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Announcement  of  Judge  Scott’s  Death  in  the 
Easton  Free  Press  With  Sketch  of  His  Life 


ENRY  Y/YATT  SCOTT,  President  Judge 
of  the  Northampton  County  Courts,  com- 
prising the  Third  Judicial  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania, whose  lingering  illness  had  been 
watched  with  anxiety  through  many  weeks, 
passed  away  at  5.30  o’clock  this  (Saturday) 
morning,  at  his  apartments,  in  the  Hotel 
Karldon,  which  had  been  his  home  for  many  years, 
in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  For  a num- 
ber of  years  Judge  Scott  had  been  a sufferer  from  a 
complication  of  disorders  which  had  necessitated  several 
operations  as  well  as  a great  deal  of  medical  treatment. 
His  suffering  at  times  was  most  intense,  the  more  so 
because  his  alert  mind  was  never  impaired  and  he  felt 
keenly  the  enforced  inability  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  his 
position.  He  was  a most  conscientious  judge  and  never 
allowed  his  work  to  be  neglected  even  though  his  physical 
trials  were  of  the  most  acute  nature.  Many  were  the 
days,  even  weeks,  that  he  sat  upon  the  Bench  when  his 
condition  was  such  that  he  should  have  been  on  the  sick 
bed.  He  was  most  thorough  in  performing  his  duties  as 
a jurist  and  devoted  his  time  almost  exclusively  to  the 
attention  of  matters  before  him  in  the  various  courts  of 
the  county.  He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  efficient 
jurists  in  the  State,  and  he  attained  this  position  through 
his  clear  conception  of  the  law  and  his  indefatigable 
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efforts  to  ascertain  just  what  the  intricacies  of  the  stat- 
utes of  the  State  meant.  His  research  into  the  law  was 
one  of  his  great  characteristics,  begun  when  he  was  a 
practitioner  and  carried  on  after  he  was  elected  to  the 
Bench  and  his  construction  of  it  was  so  clear  and  correct 
that  it  was  a most  unusual  occurrence  for  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  to  find  any  exception  to  his  rulings. 
In  fact,  a decision  by  Judge  Scott  was  generally  accepted 
by  the  public  to  be  accurate  and  complete  and  though 
appeals  were  taken  at  times,  they  were  usually  ineffectual. 

Judge  Scott  was  in  love  with  his  profession.  It  was 
to  him  his  life  and  his  pleasure,  his  entertainment  and  his 
diversion.  In  preparing  first  for  efficiency  in  his  profes- 
sion and  later  for  his  decrees,  he  was  a most  diligent  and 
pitiless  researcher  for  the  truth  and  when  he  administered 
it  was  always  with  the  consciousness  of  having  devoted 
his  very  best  abilities  to  the  task  before  him.  When 
pronouncing  sentence  in  cases  where  suffering' was  neces- 
sarily entailed  there  was  always  a note  of  sympathy  and 
of  feeling  for  the  defendant  even  though  the  justice  of 
the  decree  was  apparent  and  eminently  fitting.  Many  a 
criminal  sent  to  imprisonment  by  Judge  Scott,  felt  that 
in  receiving  the  sentence,  he  also  had  sympathy  and  the 
hope  for  a better  life  from  Judge  Scott. 

In  his  administration  in  civil  cases.  Judge  Scott  was 
remarkable  for  his  clear  conception  of  the  issue  and  for 
the  relative  rights  of  the  litigants.  In  making  his  decrees 
and  forming  his  opinions,  he  was  unbiased,  judicious,  and 
eminently  fair.  His  long  career  on  the  Bench  established 
his  reputation  as  a jurist  throughout  the  State  and 
brought  to  Northampton  county  a high  reputation  for 
efficiency  and  justice.  As  a president  judge,  much  de- 
volved upon  him  of  the  most  trying  character,  and  he  met 
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his  duties  with  a fearlessness  and  an  impartiality  which 
won  for  him  the  admiration  and  regard  and  esteem  of 
people  of  all  classes.  The  criminals  feared  him  for  they 
knew  that  he  was  just.  Plaintiffs  and  prosecutors  trusted 
him  because  they  were  convinced  of  his  impartiality,  his 
fairness  and  his  desire  to  make  his  decrees  in  full  accord 
with  the  true  spirit  of  the  law.  Respondents  always 
found  their  rights  safeguarded  to  the  fullest  extent. 

In  his  death  Northampton  county  sustains  a distinct 
loss,  and  while  others  will  take  up  the  work  that  he  has 
laid  down,  the  influence  of  Judge  Scott's  record  upon  the 
Bench  will  be  felt  for  generations  and  his  decrees  and 
decisions  will  long  be  pointed  to  as  declaring  the  meaning 
of  the  law  and  as  irrefutable  interpretations  of  the 
statutes  of  The  Commonwealth.  None  will  feel  his  loss 
more  keenly  than  his  colleague,  Judge  Stewart,  for 
between  these  two  jurists  there  was  the  warmest  of 
attachments  and  the  closest  of  intimacies.  They  worked 
with  a harmony  and  an  appreciation  of  each  other  that 
must  have  been  most  gratifying  to  them  and  was  most 
beneficial  to  the  people  of  this  county.  In  the  latter 
months  of  his  life.  Judge  Scott  regretted  more  than  any- 
thing else  that  his  inability  to  appear  in  court  was  giving 
to  Judge  Stewart  an  arduous  task  and  it  is  known  that  he 
took  occasion  more  than  once  to  express  both  to  Judge 
Stewart  and  to  others  his  great  appreciation  of  his 
colleague  and  of  his  efforts  to  promulgate  the  views 
entertained  by  himself.  His  references  to  Judge  Stewart 
were  of  a most  complimentary  character  and  will  no 
doubt  be  a treasured  legacy  by  his  colleague,  who  now 
will  assume  the  place  made  vacant  by  the  passing  away 
of  the  President  Judge. 

Judge  Scott  was  an  able  writer,  a deep  thinker,  a 
scholar  of  rare  attainments,  an  orator  of  exceptional 
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ability.  Northampton  county  has  had  many  lawyers 
reckoned  in  the  first  rank  of  the  State,  and  Henry  W. 
Scott  was  amongst  the  brightest  of  them  all.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  him  as  a judge. 

There  were  many  cases  in  which  Henry  W.  Scott 
took  part  as  lawyer  and  attracted  attention  all  over  the 
Commonwealth  and  beyond  the  borders  of  the  State. 
Prominent  among  them  was  the  celebrated  Laros  case,  in 
which  a verdict  of  murder  in  the  first  degree  was  rendered 
in  August,  1876,  that  presented  several  new  questions  of 
criminal  jurisprudence,  one  of  which  perplexed  not  only 
the  court  below,  but  the  court  of  last  resort  as  well. 

In  his  private  life  Judge  Scott  was  a devoted  husband 
and  father  and  a most  valued  friend.  Those  who  were 
his  acquaintances  would  fain  have  known  him  more 
intimately — such  was  the  attractive  personality  of  the 
man.  As  a conversationalist  he  v/as  always  pleasant  to 
hear.  His  fund  of  information  and  anecdote  seemed  to 
know  no  bounds.  His  taste  for  literature  made  him  an 
incessant  reader  and  his  powers  of  entertainment  un- 
limited. He  was  one  of  the  most  courteous  of  men  and 
his  consideration  for  others  was  shown  repeatedly. 

Judge  Scott  was  twice  married.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  who  was  Miss  Imogene  Lawall,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Cyrus  Lawall,  of  North  Third  street,  and  a son  and 
a daughter  by  his  first  marriage — Commander  W.  Pitt 
Scott,  of  the  United  States  navy,  and  Mrs.  Grace  Ridgley, 
wife  of  Lieutenant  Randolph  Ridgley,  Jr.,  U.  S.  N., 
Portland,  Me.  He  also  leaves  one  sister,  Mrs.  Annie  E. 
Madden,  of  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Henry  W.  Scott  was  born  at  Newton,  Bucks  county, 
Pa.,  March  18,  1846.  He  was  a son  of  the  late  Lewis  D. 
and  Sarah  Erwin  Scott.  His  boyhood  days,  until  he  was 
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sent  to  Lafayette  College,  were  spent  upon  his  father’s 
farm  in  Bucks  county,  where  he  lived  and  worked  as 
farmer  boys  usually  do,  acquiring  a robust  constitution 
and  a capacity  for  long-continued  labor,  which  served 
him  well  in  the  busy  years  that  followed. 

After  having  attended  Lafayette  College  in  1864- 
1865,  Judge  Scott  entered  the  office  of  E.  M.  Lloyd, 
Doylestown,  where  he  studied  the  law.  On  April  29, 
1868,  he  was  admitted  as  a member  of  the  Bucks  County 
Bar,  and  the  day  following  his  admission  in  Bucks,  he 
was  made  a member  of  the  Northampton  County  Bar,  and 
at  once  took  up  his  residence  in  Easton,  and  his  home  was 
here  thereafter. 

Henry  W.  Scott  was  one  of  the  very  ablest  young 
lawyers  ever  practicing  at  the  Bar  of  this  county  and 
proved  a veritable  David  in  his  legal  battles  with  Goliaths 
of  the  Northampton  County  Bar  at  that  time.  He  was 
borough  solicitor  of  Easton,  1875-1878. 

In  1863,  at  the  time  of  Lee's  invasion  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  the  age  of  16  years,  he  left  school  to  join  the 
Eirst  Union  League  Regiment  of  Philadelphia.  He  was 
in  service  with  it  for  two  months  until  mustered  out. 

Two  degrees  were  conferred  on  him  by  Lafayette 
College.  The  first  was  that  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1900. 
The  second  degree.  Doctor  of  Laws,  was  conferred  on 
the  occasion  of  the  75th  anniversary  celebration  of  La- 
fayette College,  in  June,  1907.  While  a student  at 
Lafayette,  he  was  a member  of  the  Eranklin  Literary 
Society  and  a member  of  the  Phi  Kappa  Sigma. 

After  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  successful  ca- 
reers as  a lawyer,  Henry  W.  Scott  was  elected  Judge  of 
the  Courts  of  Northampton  county  in  November,  1894, 
for  a term  of  ten  years.  In  1904,  he  was  re-elected  to 
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the  Bench  for  ten  years,  this  time  without  opposition,  the 
Republicans  having  endorsed  his  nomination.  His  career 
of  a fifth  of  a century  on  the  Bench  was  always  in  the 
line  of  his  often-expressed  opinion  that  “A  Judge  must 
be  his  own  master.” 

In  1880,  he  was  a delegate  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention,  and  voted  for  General  Hancock’s 
nomination.  In  1891,  he  was  named  by  the  Democratic 
State  Convention  as  one  of  the  Delegates-at-Large  to  the 
Proposed  New  Constitutional  Convention,  and  received 
the  second  highest  vote  in  the  State.  On  several  occa- 
sions he  was  a Congressional  Conferee  from  this  district. 


Formal  Announcement  To  Court. 

Formal  announcement  of  Judge  Scott’s  death  was 
made  to  the  court  at  9.30  this  morning  by  Edward  J. 
Fox.  Judge  Stewart  was  on  the  Bench  and  was  presiding 
at  the  computing  of  the  vote  cast  at  Tuesday’s  election. 
Mr.  Fox  said: 

‘'May  the  court  please,  I have  a painful  duty  to 
perform.  I regret  to  announce  officially  that  the  Hon. 
Henry  W.  Scott,  President  Judge  of  the  courts  of  this 
county,  passed  away  at  5 o’clock  this  morning,  and  as  a 
mark  of  respect  to  his  memory,  I move  that  the  court 
now  adjourn.” 

Judge  Stewart  replied:  “The  circumstances  sur- 

rounding the  death  of  Judge  Scott  are  such  that  we  aF 
expected  the  event  would  happen,  yet  when  the  end  did 
come  and  the  news  was  telephoned  to  me  early  this  morn- 
ing, I could  not  help  but  think  of  the  kindness  that  charac- 
terized our  relations  during  my  entire  acquaintance  with 
him  and  especially  during  the  eight  years  I have  been 
associated  with  him  on  this  Bench.  No  one  could  have 
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been  kinder  than  Judge  Scott  was.  He  helped  me  in 
every  way  and  I owe  a great  deal  to  him.  We  never  had 
a word  of  bitterness  during  the  whole  time  we  sat 
together  and  our  relations  were  perfect.  We  differed 
sometimes,  but  the  differences  were  honest  ones,  and  we 
thrashed  them  out  until  we  agreed  upon  a conclusion  and 
no  scar  was  left  in  our  relations. 

‘‘I  grew  to  love  and  respect  him,  and  I say  without 
reservation  that  the  County  and  the  State  have  suffered 
an  almost  irreparable  loss  in  the  death  of  Henry  W. 
Scott.  In  view  of  all  that  Judge  Scott  has  done  for 
Northampton  county,  I think  it  is  only  proper  that  all 
the  ordinary  business  of  the  courts  be  suspended,  and 
out  of  respect  to  his  memory,  I now  order  court  adjourn- 
ed to  9.30  o’clock  Tuesday  morning,  and  the  Pro- 
thonotary  will  make  a note  of  the  adjournment  and  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Fox.” 

Both  Judge  Stewart  and  Mr.  Fox  were  visibly 
affected  as  they  referred  to  the  death  of  the  distinguished 
jurist. 


Editorial  from  the  Easton  Free  Press  of  November 

7^  1914  ’ 

HENRY  WYATT  SCOTT. 

Easton  mourns  today  the  loss  of  Henry  Wyatt 
Scott,  President  Judge  of  the  Third  Judicial  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  comprising  Northampton  county,  and  in 
her  sorrow  over  the  death  of  this  eminent  jurist,  has  the 
comforting  knowledge  that  the  sympathy  of  the  Bar  of 
the  entire  State  is  with  her  and  that  his  loss  is  felt  by  the 
judiciary  generally,  for  Judge  Scott  was  justly  regarded 
as  one  of  the  strong  men  on  the  Bench  in  Pennsylvania 
and  his  services  to  the  public  were  most  valuable. 
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His  constructions  of  the  laws  of  the  State  were  re- 
garded with  greatest  respect,  so  much  so  that  his  opinions 
in  many  cases  are  quoted  everywhere  in  the  Common- 
wealth and  accepted  as  final.  This  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  has  frequently 
pointed  to  his  decrees  as  eminently  authentic  and  has 
more  than  once  complimented  him  on  his  discernment  and 
legal  acumen. 

Henry  Wyatt  Scott  was  a self-made  man.  Poor  in 
his  youth,  his  only  endowment  was  a mind  suitable  by 
training  for  brilliant  achievements,  and  he  saw  to  it  that 
this  faculty  was  given  every  opportunity.  He  early 
recognized  the  value  of  application  and  his  chief  joy  was 
in  pursuing  diligently  the  profession  he  had  chosen, 
broadening  his  mind  by  incessant  reading,  and  the  study 
of  history  and  literature.  Perhaps  no  man  of  his  times 
in  Easton  was  such  a voracious  devourer  of  books  which 
strengthen  the  mind,  broaden  the  intellect  and  widen  the 
scope  of  vision,  and  few  were  as  well  posted  along  all 
lines  as  he.  He  grasped  facts  with  an  avidity  that  was  at 
times  startling  and,  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  disconcert- 
ing to  opponents  and,  later,  baffling  to  those  pleading 
before  his  Bench.  His  integrity  as  a Judge  was  never 
questioned.  His  fitness  for  his  exalted  position  was  ad- 
mitted by  everyone,  his  efficiency  a source  of  just  pride 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  over  which  he  presided. 


Proceedings  of  the  Bar  of  Northampton  County 
Upon  the  Announcement  of  Judge  Scott’s  Death 


RIBUTES  to  the  late  Henry  W.  Scott,  as  a 
Judge,  lawyer  and  citizen,  his  exceptional 
abilities,  chivalry  and  intellectual  attain- 
ments were  paid  by  members  of  the  North- 
ampton County  Bar  at  a meeting  held  at 
the  court  house  at  10.30  o’clock  this 
(Monday)  morning.  The  seat  on  the 
Bench  so  long  occupied  by  the  distinguished  jurist  was 
draped  in  mourning. 

In  a few  words  Pennell  C.  Evans  stated  the  purpose 
of  the  meeting,  and  Judge  Stewart  was  chosen  to  preside. 
D.  M.  Bachman  was  named  as  secretary.  The  attendance 
was  probably  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  Northamp- 
ton County  Bar. 

Judge  Stewart  was  the  first  to  speak,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Edward  J.  Fox,  who  offered  a set  of  resolu- 
tions and  delivered  an  eulogy.  The  speakers  who  followed 
were  Hon.  William  S.  Kirkpatrick,  General  William  E. 
Doster,  Henry  J.  Steele,  H.  M.  Hagerman,  James  W. 
Fox,  F.  W.  Edgar,  Calvin  F.  Smith,  George  W.  Geiser, 
J.  Davis  Brodhead,  James  W.  Wilson,  Robert  S.  Taylor 
and  William  Fackenthal. 

Judge  Stewart  announced  that  legal  business  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  was  practically  suspended  today. 
Judge  Groman  had  sent  word  that  he  would  adjourn  the 
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Lehigh  county  courts  at  12  o’clock  noon  and  that  the 
members  of  the  Bar  would  come  in  a special  car  to  attend 
the  services.  Judge  Laird  H.  Barber  adjourned  the  Car- 
bon county  courts  to  be  here ; Judge  Ryan  did  likewise  in 
Bucks  county,  and  Judge  Staples,  of  Monroe,  who  was 
presiding  at  a trial  in  Philadelphia,  adjourned  court  in 
time  to  attend  the  funeral. 

Chief  Justice  Fell,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  had 
written  that  he  regretted  being  unable  to  come  to  Easton 
owing  to  an  important  legal  engagement,  and  added  in 
his  letter  that  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  had 
lost  one  of  its  ablest  and  most  distinguished  judges. 

The  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Fox,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted,  follow : 


The  Resolutions 

The  Bar  of  Northampton  county  records  its  deep 
grief  at  the  death  of  Hon.  Henry  W.  Scott,  LL.D.,  Presi- 
dent Judge  of  the  courts  of  this  county,  and  its  belief 
that  the  profession  as  well  as  the  Bar  of  this  county,  have 
sustained  an  irreparable  loss. 

For  forty-six  years  Judge  Scott  has  been  a resident 
of  this  county  and  a practicing  lawyer  and  Judge.  That 
record  is  one  that  has  not  been  marred,  but  is  without 
stain  or  blemish.  Although  a stranger  to  our  people,  he 
soon  found  his  way  to  eminence  in  the  profession  and  the 
clients  sought  him  eagerly.  His  skill  as  an  advocate  was 
remarkable  and  naturally  led  to  his  election  as  Judge  in 
1894.  On  his  accession  to  the  Bench  he  achieved  his 
greatest  distinction  and  fame.  Always  a profound  stu- 
dent of  the  law,  he  early  in  his  career  on  the  Bench  mani- 
fested the  judicial  quality  of  mind  so  essential  to  a great 
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Judge.  He  delighted  in  the  most  difficult  legal  problems 
and  often  found  their  solution  in  a way  not  suggested  by 
any  of  the  counsel  who  were  engaged  in  the  cause.  The 
Appellate  Courts  rarely — almost  never — questioned  his 
decisions  or  reversed  his  judgments.  He  was  a terror  to 
evil  doers  and  yet  he  tempered  justice  with  mercy  where 
it  was  deserved.  He  was  untiring  in  his  industry,  faith- 
ful, prompt  and  courageous  in  his  discharge  of  eveiy^ 
official  duty:  absolutely  impartial,  without  fear  of  or 
favor  for  any  suitor;  ever  courteous  to  all  who  appeared 
before  him,  the  soul  of  integrity  and  honor.  He  was  not 
only  a great  profound  jurist,  but  was  a most  brilliant  and 
cultured  scholar.  Literature  in  all  its  forms  was  his 
delight.  The  classics  were  his  constant  companions,  but 
his  knowledge  of  modern  literature  was  equally  extended. 
He  upheld  the  best  traditions  of  our  Bar  and  his  memor}' 
will  ever  be  cherished  as  that  of  a most  eloquent  orator, 
an  accomplished  scholar,  a most  learned  lawyer  and  as  a 
great  and  upright  Judge. 


Judge  Stewart^s  Tribute. 

Upon  taking  the  chair.  Judge  Stewart  said: 

It  is  superfluous  for  me  to  state  the  object  of  this 
meeting.  For  months  the  blow  which  has  fallen,  has 
been,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  suspended  over  our 
heads.  Judge  Scott  said  to  me  when  he  returned  from 
his  daughter’s  home  last  August,  ‘T  am  fighting  with  the 
grim  reaper,  the  outcome  is  in  doubt ; but  I shall  do  all  in 
my  power  to  get  back  to  my  position  and  to  my  duty.” 
Those  of  us  who  saw  him  from  dav  to  dav  soon  realized 
that  a stronger  power  than  his  indomitable  will  would 
ultimately  prevail;  and  despite  all  that  loving  sersdce 
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could  accomplish,  he  was  destined  never  to  return  to  his 
position  and  to  duty.  From  my  knowledge  of  him  I 
believe  that  the  thought  that  he  was  unable  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  office  caused  him  as  severe  pain  as  the 
pain  of  his  disease.  No  one  could  have  magnified  his 
office  more  than  he  did.  He  realized  the  responsibilities 
of  his  position  and  discharged  his  obligation  to  the  people 
of  this  county  to  the  utmost  limit.  If  I should  be  asked 
what  traits  of  his  impressed  themselves  most  on  my  mind 
after  I began  to  know  him  as  a colleague,  I would  un- 
hesitatingly answer,  respect  for  the  Judicial  office  and 
devotion  to  duty.  Under  his  inspiration  no  Judicial  work 
could  be  neglected  in  this  county.  He  never  neglected 
any  work  or  spared  himself  in  the  discharge  of  his  Judi- 
cial duties.  Three  years  ago,  when  he  underwent  a 
severe  operation  in  Baltimore,  all  the  letters  that  he  dic- 
tated or  wrote  to  me  from  a bed  of  suffering  contained 
inquiries  as  to  the  progress  and  status  of  the  work  of  the 
several  courts  and  the  first  thing  he  did  on  his  return  was 
to  go  to  the  court  house  and  make  inquiries  as  to  what 
had  been  done  during  his  absence.  During  his  last  sick- 
ness this  summer  and  fall  he  repeated  the  same  thing, 
and  the  one  event  that  convinced  me  that  he  acknowl- 
edged his  defeat  in  the  last  unequal  contest,  was  when  he 
took  my  hand  and  said,  “In  eight  years  I have  always 
approved  of  what  you  have  done,  you  need  not  consult 
me  about  any  more  matters;  my  work  is  finished.”  With 
such  companionship  and  with  such  leadership  it  was  a 
delight  to  keep  the  business  of  our  courts  abreast  with  the 
mass  of  business  which  presses  upon  us.  The  last 
thought  that  he  had  in  mind  when  I saw  him,  was  for  the 
Bench  of  this  county.  He  spoke  of  the  able  men  who 
have  occupied  this  Bench  in  the  past,  and  discussed  the 
new  system  of  electing  Judges  and  expressed  the  fear 
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that  it  would  not  give  the  Bench  the  same  quality  of  occu- 
pants that  we  have  had.  His  last  wish  was  that  his 
successor  might  prove  equal  to  those  that  had  gone  before 
and  that  the  people  of  this  county  would  see  to  it  that  he 
had  no  successor  that  he  could  be  ashamed  of. 

I hesitate  as  to  just  what  things  I ought  to  refer  to  on 
this  occasion.  I know  those  who  are  to  follow  me  will 
speak  of  his  great  ability  as  a lawyer  and  a Judge,  and 
no  praise  on  that  score  can  be  considered  flattery  or  mere 
formal  utterance.  I studied  law  in  New  York  and  had 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  great  men  try  cases,  and  in 
thirty-four  years  at  the  Bar  and  on  the  Bench,  practicing 
in  many  different  courts.  I have  met  and  studied  great 
lawyers.  Judge  Scott  would  not  suffer  in  comparison 
with  any  of  them.  He  was  great  in  every  sense  of  the 
term,  and  to  my  mind  his  innate  greatness  showed  itself 
in  the  record  he  has  made  as  a Judge.  We  all  knew  he 
was  great  at  the  Bar,  but  as  a Judge  he  eclipsed  his  record 
as  an  advocate. 

In  twenty  years  many  of  the  present  members  of 
the  Bar  may  have  forgotten  what  a force  he  was  as  an 
advocate.  Some  of  you  never  knew  him  except  as  a 
Judge.  As  a lawyer  he  was  not  only  brilliant  but  sound. 
He  was  watchful  and  alert  and  knew  our  jurymen  as 
few  lawyers  ever  did.  He  won  his  cases  fairly  and  was 
employed  in  most  of  the  important  litigation.  On  the 
Bench  he  appeared  like  the  captain  of  a mighty  battleship, 
always  in  control,  and  his  hand  steered  and  guided  care- 
fully and  safely.  Some  people  had  an  idea  that  he  was 
hard  to  get  along  with.  Never  was  there  a greater  mis- 
take. He  was  decided  and  positive,  but  he  always  was 
fair  and  honest,  and  if  he  had  taken  a position  and  one 
did  not  agree  with  him,  he  did  not  dismiss  the  subject 
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and  consider  it  ended;  but  he  frequently  turned  it  over 
in  his  mind  and  voluntarily  and  in  a most  manly  way 
would  acknowledge  his  error.  Never  do  I expect  again 
to  enjoy  eight  years  of  more  delightful  and  helpful  com- 
panionship than  those  spent  with  him  on  this  Bench.  I 
have  said  helpful  years.  No  one  could  have  been  readier 
to  assist  in  consultation  than  he  and  no  one  that  I ever 
knew  had  a readier  knowledge  of  cases  than  he  had.  It 
was  hard  work  to  find  an  opportunity  of  calling  his  atten- 
tion to  a case  that  he  had  overlooked,  and  harder  still  to 
repay  him  for  the  help  he  extended  to  me.  He  was  a 
rapid  worker.  He  had  the  subject  well  in  hand  and 
words  flowed  from  his  pen  lucidly  and  rapidly,  and  he 
rarely  re-wrote  or  changed  his  opinions ; and  yet  with  all 
the  work  he  accomplished,  he  had  more  time  for  general 
reading  than  anyone  I ever  knew.  He  was  especially 
fond  of  the  classics  (always  had  some  Latin  book  on  his 
table),  and  of  the  lives  of  prominent  men.  He  had  the 
best  knowledge  of  political  history  of  our  country  of  any 
mian  I ever  knew.  I don’t  mean  in  a party  sense,  but 
from  the  statesman’s  point  of  view.  He  had  studied  the 
great  currents  and  undercurrents  of  our  political  life  from 
the  beginning;  knew  the  motives  of  the  great  leaders  of 
our  government,  understood  their  evironments  and  the 
silent  influences  which  controlled  them,  and  often  when 
some  distinguished  man  published  a volume  of  his 
recollections  or  of  his  experiences,  Judge  Scott  would 
write  him  and  call  his  attention  to  some  mistake  or  miss- 
ing facts,  and  in  every  instance  his  interest  was  acknowl- 
edged with  great  courtesy. 

What  a knowledge  he  had  of  the  best  literature  and 
how  apt  he  was  in  quotation ! How  graceful,  how  polish- 
ed his  speeches  were  on  every  public  occasion!  How 
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distinguished  in  appearance  he  was!  In  every  place  he 
looked  the  great  man  he  was,  and  people  knew  they  were 
in  a great  presence  by  simply  seeing  him.  Our  loss  is  a 
grevious  one.  His  memory  is  a precious  one.  May  his 
example  be  a helpful  one  to  us  all  I This  county  has 
never  had  a better  Judge,  our  people  never  had  a more 
faithful  servant.  The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
has  lost  a great  expounder  of  her  laws,  and  yet  it  is  not  a 
loss,  for  she  is  richer  and  better  for  his  services  to  our 
State. 


Remarks  by  Edward  J.  Fox. 

Mr.  Chairman : I do  not  know  that  I can  profitably 
add  anything  to  what  I have  embodied  in  the  resolution 
which  I have  just  offered.  It  expresses  as  best  I can  my 
thought  as  to  Judge  Scott  and  his  memory.  But  I do 
not  feel  that  I can  content  miyself  simply  with  offering 
this  resolution.  Easton  has  been,  in  my  judgment,  sorely 
afflicted  in  the  past  eighteen  months.  The  saying  that  death 
loves  a shining  mark  has  been  strikingly  exemplified 
when,  one  by  one,  many  of  our  prominent  citizens  have 
fallen  by  the  wayside.  Again  we  must  pause  in  our  daily 
duties  and  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  a great  and  dis- 
tinguished man.  I deem  it  a sad  privilege,  but  none  the 
less  a great  privilege,  to  make  the  record  which  shall  be 
entered  as  our  action  as  to  Judge  Scott. 

I feel,  in  a sense,  that  it  is  fitting  that  I should  do 
this  because  he  was  not  only  my  friend  of  many  years’ 
standing  but  he  was  equally  the  friend  of  my  father.  On 
a similar  occasion,  on  the  death  of  my  father,  he  referred 
to  the  fact  that  my  father  had  moved  for  his  admission 
to  the  Bar  and  had  taken  him  into  the  first  case  he  tried. 
By  a singular  coincidence  when  I was  admitted  to  the  Bar 
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the  first  case  I tried  was  one  in  which  I was  counsel  for 
The  Commonwealth  and  Judge  Scott  was  counsel  for  the 
defendant.  I tried  the  first  two  cases  that  were  tried 
before  him  as  a Judge,  one  the  case  of  Brennan  vs.  Lehigh 
Valley  Transit  Company  and  the  other  Von  Stuben  vs. 
Central  Railroad  Company  of  New  Jersey.  These  cases 
occupied  the  full  week  of  his  first  court.  I was  counsel 
in  the  last  case  he  ever  heard  and  his  opinion  in  that  case 
was  filed  in  September  and  the  exceptions  to  his  opinion 
were  set  down  for  argument  this  morning. 

When  he  took  his  seat  upon  the  Bench,  a few  days 
before  he  expected  to  be  sworn  in,  he  came  to  me  and 
said  as  a matter  of  sentiment,  as  my  father  had  moved 
for  his  admission  to  the  Bar,  he  would  like  me  to  read 
his  commission  as  Judge.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  I gladly 
complied  with  his  request  and  upon  the  suggestion  that 
after  reading  the  commission  I thought  it  appropriate  to 
add  some  word  of  congratulation  on  his  achievements  at 
the  Bar  and  his  promotion  to  the  Bench,  he  said  to  me, 
with  characteristic  modesty,  “We  will  leave  that  until  I 
really  have  accomplished  something.”  You  can  under- 
stand, therefore,  why  it  is  that  I feel  mournful  pleasure  in 
offering  this  resolution  as  the  record.  He  has  accom- 
plished something.  He  has  accomplished  a great  deal  and 
we  all  of  us  today  sincerely  mourn  because  we  have  been 
deprived  of  one  of  the  greatest  Common  Pleas  Judges 
which  Pennsylvania  ever  knew\ 

My  earliest  recollection  of  Judge  Scott  at  the  Bar 
was  in  trial  of  the  case  of  Commonwealth  vs.  Allen  C. 
Laros  in  1876.  I was  at  that  time  a law  student  and  was 
directed  by  my  father,  who  was  my  preceptor,  to  take 
notes  for  him.  Judge  Scott  and  Judge  Kirkpatrick  were 
counsel  for  the  defense  and  I well  remember  the  zeal 
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which  he  exhibited  in  behalf  of  his  client,  the  learning 
and  industry  he  displayed  and  his  almost  matchless 
eloquence  as  he  addressed  the  jury.  This  case,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other,  brought  him  success  and  esteem  at 
the  Bar, 

It  is  difficult  to  adequately  describe  Judge  Scott  as 
a lawyer.  Almost  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  he 
went  upon  the  Bench  and  this  interval  has  largely  effaced 
the  recollection  of  him  as  an  advocate.  To  those  who 
knew  him  only  as  a Judge,  with  his  wonderful  poise  and 
absolute  impartiality,  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  realize  that 
at  the  Bar  he  was  essentially  the  advocate.  By  no  word 
or  sign  did  he  ever  indicate  any  lack  of  confidence  in  his 
case  or  reveal  any  weakness  in  his  armor.  He  was  always 
most  careful  in  the  preparation  of  his  case,  knowing  not 
only  what  the  law  was  which  would  support  his  conten- 
tion but  knowing  equally  the  cases  that  would  be  cited 
against  him,  so  he  was  ready  to  m.eet  his  adversary  at 
every  point.  He  was  most  skillful  in  his  cross-examina- 
tion of  witnesses  and  many  times  have  I seen  him  when 
he  impaled  an  untruthful  witness  and  showed  to  the  jury 
how  unworthy  of  credence  he  was.  His  addresses  to 
the  jury  also  were  impassioned,  often  reaching  the  high- 
est point  of  eloquence.  Jurors  were  swayed  by  his  per- 
suasion and  felt  with  him  that  his  case  was  righteous  and 
just. 

But  his  fame  will  always  rest  on  his  judicial  quali- 
ties. While  his  ability  as  a trial  lawyer  was  well  recog- 
nized I think  his  brethren  at  the  Bar  were  none  of  them 
prepared  to  find,  upon  his  accession  to  the  Bench,  that  he 
would  display  the  judiical  quality  of  mind.  We  had  al- 
ways regarded  him  so  essentially  as  a partisan  and  advo- 
cate of  the  Bar  that  we  could  not  conceive  of  him  dis- 
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charging  the  judicial  functions  as  he  did  without  any 
bias  or  partiality,  but  we  soon  learned  our  mistake  and 
found  that  the  people  in  electing  him  as  Judge  had 
chosen  wisely. 

His  record  in  the  appellate  courts  was  truly  remark- 
able. A year  or  two  ago  I was  in  Pittsburgh  in  atten- 
dance at  the  Supreme  Court  and  it  was  my  privilege  one 
morning,  before  the  court  met,  to  spend  a half  hour  with 
Chief  Justice  Fell  in  the  consultation  room.  He  inquired 
for  Judge  Scott,  as  he  always  did,  and  expressed  his 
high  regard  for  him  and  upon  my  assenting  to  what  he 
had  said  and  saying  that  the  people  of  our  county  revered 
and  honored  Judge  Scott,  he  said:  '‘The  judges  of  the 

Supreme  Court  learn  to  know  the  Common  Pleas  Judges 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  very  well.  They  are  con- 
stantly reviewing  their  work  and  they  learn  to  know  the 
character  of  the  work  that  is  done.  There  are  three 
judges  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  whom  we  place  in 
the  first  rank  as  capable  judges,  one  is  in  Pittsburgh,  one 
in  Philadelphia,  and  the  other  is  Judge  Scott,  of  North- 
ampton county.”  And  this  was  not  only  the  individual 
opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice  but  he  was  held  in  the  same 
high  esteem  not  only  by  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  by  the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court.  So  that 
the  lawyer  who  took  an  appeal  to  either  of  these  courts 
from  the  decision  of  Judge  Scott  was  obliged  to  meet 
the  presumption  on  the  part  of  that  court  that  Judge 
Scott’s  decision  had  been  right. 

I will  not  speak  further  of  his  qualities  as  a lawyer 
and  judge,  but  I cannot  close  without  referring  to  one 
more  incident  which  illustrates  the  kindliness  of  his 
character  and  his  rare  consideration  of  others.  The  cam- 
paign of  1894,  against  Judge  Reeder,  was  one  of  unusual 
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bitterness.  I was  a Democrat  and  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances would  have  been  expected  to  support  Judge 
Scott,  but  I was  connected  with  Judge  Reeder  by  mar- 
riage and  the  situation  was  one  of  great  embarrassment. 
Judge  Scott  came  to  me  a few  days  before  the  election 
and  said  to  me : “There  is  one  thing  I want  to  say  to  you 
about  this  election.  You  may  perhaps  have  been  troubled 
to  know  what  is  the  wise  thing  for  you  to  do  but  I want 
to  say  to  you  that  you  are  to  dismiss  all  further  con- 
sideration. No  matter  what  the  result  of  this  election  I 
want  you  to  vote  for  Judge  Reeder.”  This,  as  I said, 
well  illustrated  the  chivalrv  of  his  nature  and  was 

m/ 

thoroughly  characteristic  of  his  thoughtful  consideration 
for  others. 

In  closing  let  me  use  the  quotation  from  his  own 
address  on  another  occasion,  which  seems  to  me  almost 
to  have  been  written  of  him  : 

“It  was  not  an  eventful  life;  his  deeds  will  not  be 
written  in  the  memorials  of  history,  but  no  ruler  who 
ever  founded  empires,  no  statesman  who  ever  raised  the 
weary  hope  of  fallen  nations,  no  conquering  captain  who 
ever  drew  a sword,  could  leave  behind  to  those  who  loved 
him,  the  memorv  of  a name  more  stainless.” 


Address  of  General  W.  E.  Doster. 

We  have  met  as  members  of  the  Bar  of  Northamp- 
ton county  to  pay  our  last  tribute  of  honor  and  affection 
to  one  of  us  who  was  with  us  as  companion,  advocate  and 
Judge  for  nearly  fifty  years,  (1868-1914),  and  who  died 
November  7,  1914,  as  President  Judge  of  the  Third 
Judicial  District  of  Pennsylvania,  near  the  end  of  his 
second  term,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight. 
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It  is  proper  for  us  so  to  meet  and  say  what  we  can 
truthfully  about  the  dead,  not  that  anything  we  can  say 
will  add  to  his  fame  or  detract  from  it,  for  his  life  was 
open  to  all  men.  It  was  known  to  be  a good  life,  not  only 
by  those  who  knew  him,  but  by  those  who 
heard  of  him.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  add  our 
personal  experiences.  My  own  acquaintance  with  Judge 
Scott  began  soon  after  he  was  admitted  to  our  Ear.  His 
first  appearance  was  in  the  case  of  Mohn  vs.  Unangst. 
His  associate,  the  elder  Mr.  Fox,  had  become  sick  and  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Mr.  Scott  to  Judge 
Longaker  as  a young  man  of  ability  and  capable  of  tak- 
ing charge  of  his  colleague’s  case.  Later  on,  I was  often 
associated  with  him  and  appeared  against  him  in  a great 
many  cases,  tried  under  Judges  Longaker,  Meyers,  Reeder 
and  Schuyler.  It  so  happened  that  I was  concerned 
against  him  in  the  last  case  that  he  tried  before  he 
ascended  to  the  Bench,  namely  the  case  of  Lilly  vs.  Per- 
son & Riegel.  It  also  happened  that  I was  counsel  in  the 
last  case  that  he  heard  argued  last  June,  namely,  the 
equity  case  of  Linderman  and  Skeer,  which  was  also  the 
last  case  in  which  he  filed  an  opinion  September  14,  1914. 

Taking  his  measure  as  an  advocate,  I would  say  that 
he  never  tried  a case  without  having  a full  brief  on  the 
law  containing  the  latest  authorities.  That  if  he  had  no 
authorities,  he  was  thoroughly  grounded  in  legal  prin- 
ciples; that  he  was  especially  skillful  in  cross  examina- 
tion, and  a most  formidable  adversary  before  the  jury  or 
the  court.  At  the  trial  he  threw  himself  into  the  case 
with  so  much  ardor  that,  when  he  was  nominated  for 
Judge  the  first  time,  I had  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  his 
excitable  temperament  fitted  him  for  judicial  office.  In 
the  last  case  tried,  above  referred  to,  he  was  not  well. 
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and  the  evidence  and  law  were  against  him  and  he  took 
occasion,  as  is  not  uncommon,  to  let  himself  out  on  the 
plaintiff’s  counsel  but  lost  his  case.  Next  day,  he  wrote 
me  an  apologetic  letter  and  sent  me  a book  that  he  knew 
would  interest  me  about  Paris  during  the  reign  of  Na- 
poleon III. 

After  the  Judge  took  the  oath  of  office,  I am  happy 
to  sav,  that  I found  I was  mistaken  and  I do  not  remem- 
ber  once  in  the  nineteen  years  past  that  he  was  otherwise 
than  calm,  and  showed  a poise  under  trying  circumstances 
that  nothing  could  ruffle.  Besides,  he  showed  a remark- 
able quickness  in  the  dispatch  of  business,  was  method- 
ical, exact,  and  more  patient  in  handling  counsel  than  was 
necessary.  Besides  being  uniformly  fair  and  courteous 
intuitively,  he  knew  the  difference  between  a sound  and 
an  unsound  legal  proposition  and  was  able  to  decide 
between  them  on  the  spot.  With  these  qualities  it  was  no 
wonder  that  our  trial  list  made  progress  as  it  had  never 
made  before.  Nor  was  it  any  wonder  that  his  rulings 
became  generally  accepted  as  legal  and  just.  In  brief,  I 
may  say,  he  filled  the  duties  of  a judge  as  they  are  laid 
down  by  an  English  chancellor,  ‘‘The  principal  duty  of  a 
judge  is  to  suppress  force  and  fraud  whereof  force  is 
the  most  pernicious  when  it  is  open  and  fraud  when  it  is 
close  and  disguised.  Add  thereto,  contentious  suits 
which  ought  to  be  spewed  out  as  the  surfeit  of  courts.” 

Judge  Scott,  with  his  Scotch-Irish  descent,  was  a 
great  admirer  of  the  English  methods  of  procedure  and 
in  his  visits  to  England  never  failed  to  visit  the  English 
courts.  He  was  also  a great  admirer  of  and  greatly 
versed  in  English  literature.  He  was  also  fond  of  the 
Latin  poets,  in  consequence  his  opinions  are  written  in 
choice,  terse  Anglo-Saxon,  bristled  with  quotations  from 
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his  beloved  authors  and  remind  one  of  the  opinions  by 
Lord  Mansfield  in  England  and  Judges  Gibson  and 
Sharswood  of  Pennsylvania. 

Inevitably  the  Judge’s  opinions  attained  a reputation 
as  wide  as  the  State.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  he 
did  not  reach  a seat  in  the  Superior  or  Supreme  Courts 
which,  I am  sure,  his  opinions  would  have  adorned.  As 
regards  his  private  life,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  was  with- 
out a stain  and  that  what  he  made  of  himself  from  a 
farmer’s  boy  in  a community  where  he  was  at  first  with- 
out any  friends  was  accomplished  with  the  drawbacks  of 
ill  health,  which  overtook  him  during  the  latter  years  of 
his  practice  and  continued  to  the  end. 

In  1887,  it  was  my  fortune  to  be  with  him  on  the 
Atlantic  during  one  of  the  worst  storms  that  are 
chronicled  in  the  narratives  of  the  sea,  occupying  the 
same  cabin  with  him  and  the  late  John  Fritz,  and  when 
death  seemed  certain  our  friend  Scott,  however,  was  as 
composed  as  one  who  is  ready  to  hand  his  accounts  to  the 
Supreme  Auditor  and  not  afraid  of  being  surcharged. 
In  an  interview,  it  was  my  privilege  to  have  with  him 
about  two  months  ago,  he  said  that  when  he  was  a school 
boy,  the  rule  of  school  was  that  if  a boy  got  three  warn- 
ings he  had  to  leave,  that  he  had  had  his  three  warnings 
was  now  ready  for  the  end. 

How  often  have  we  heard  him  presiding  at  Bar 
meetings,  refer  to  the  shortness  of  human  life  and  say 
that  in  a short  time  we  would  all  become  shades  with 
nothing  left  for  us  but  our  portraits  on  the  court  house 
walls.  And  now,  he  too  has  become  the  last  shade  in  the 
endless  procession  and  the  waves  of  oblivion  will  roll 
over  him  as  over  his  predecessors.  I prefer,  however,  to 
believe  that  many  a long  day  will  pass  before  the  memory 
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of  this  shade — its  classic  style,  its  profound  learning,  its 
honesty,  its  courteous  treatment  of  advocates,  suitors 
and  court  officers,  its  constant  effort  to  do  justice  tem- 
pered with  mercy — will  be  forgotten. 


Tribute  by  James  W.  Fox. 

James  W.  Fox  paid  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Judge  Scott : 

If  I were  moved  by  nothing  else  than  the  remem- 
brance of  Judge  Scott’s  kindness  to  me,  which  has  been 
continuous  during  the  time  I have  been  at  the  Bar,  I 
could  not  remain  silent  now.  I have  been  grateful  for 
that  kindness  and  I think  he  knew  it.  His  kindness 
and  courtesy  to  all  of  us  and  his  patience  with  us, 
at  times  his  wonderful  patience,  was  great  but  he  was 
greater  far  than  merely  that.  To  say  that  he  was 
industrious  is  merely  to  state  a colorless  fact  when  we 
remember  the  eagerness  with  which  he  delved  into  the 
law  of  the  subject  to  which  his  mind  was  at  the  time 
directed.  His  memory  for  cases  and  the  ability  to  call 
for  the  volume  and  name  the  page  were  more  than  mere 
feats  of  memory  for  he  knew  to  the  greatest  depths  the 
principles  upon  which  the  cases  were  founded  and  they 
were  to  him  mere  memoranda  of  that  vast  thing  we  call 
the  law  or  the  re-assertion  of  old  principles  applied  to  the 
complexities  of  modern  life. 

Coke  has  said  that  ‘‘the  law  is  like  a deep  well  from 
which  each  may  draw^  to  the  depth  of  his  understanding.” 
Think  then  to  what  great  depths  he,  whom  we  honor  and 
mourn,  has  drawn. 

His  mind,  which  was  quick  and  capacious  by  nature, 
has  been  strengthened  and  broadened  by  extensive  travel 
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and  the  wisdom  found  in  many  books  by  many  men,  for 
no  one  whom  I have  ever  known  has  read  so  widely  nor 
so  well.  We  remember  his  knowledge  and  grasp  of 
Shakespeare,  of  Horace,  of  Cicero  and  Virgil,  and  many 
more  before  and  since.  We  have  seen  his  understanding 
of  men  manifest  itself  correctly  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye.  His  mental  operations  were  like  lightning  in  their 
speed  and  like  a fine  watch  in  their  accuracy  and  pre- 
cision. 

Truly  the  depth  of  his  understanding  was  great  and 
he  was  great.  Equipped  as  he  was  there  was  small 
chance  for  error  in  his  judgments  and  marvelously  few 
have  been  found. 

While  intellectually  he  was  a great  judge,  there  was 
joined  to  his  intellectuality  a great  and  overpowering 
love  of  justice  which  made  him  an  ideal  judge  He 
seemed  to  feel  that  no  duty  could  be  higher  or  more 
solemn  than  to  sit  in  judgment  of  his  fellow  men.  He 
had  no  pride  of  opinion  which  bound  him  to  a miscon- 
ception received  early  in  a case,  and  when  new  light 
showed  another  path  he  did  not  hesitate  to  take  it. 

Knowledge  and  industry  could  be  misapplied  by  a 
judge  whose  heart  could  let  him  favor  his  natural,  human 
inclinations.  But  his  never  did.  His  every  effort  was 
that  his  judgments  should  be  right,  not  approximately, 
or  about,  but  exactly  right. 

For  just  a few  weeks  less  than  twenty  years  he  has 
been  our  Judge  and  our  friend.  For  many  weeks  he  has 
suffered  much,  bravely,  like  the  man  he  was,  so  that  now, 
even  in  our  sorrow  that  his  voice  is  forever  stilled,  there 
is  a certain  gladness  in  our  hearts  that  his  sufferings  are 
ended;  that  like  Garfield,  “his  fevered  brow  is  cooled  by 
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the  breath  of  the  eternal  morning/’  that  he  now  has  rest 
and  peace  and  that  once  again  a just  man  has  been  made 
perfect. 


Judge  Kirkpatrick’s  Remarks. 

Hon.  W.  S.  Kirkpatrick  said : Mr.  Chairman ; I do 
not  recall  any  occasion  of  this  character  in  which  I have 
ever  spoken  under  circumstances  so  affecting  to  mxC 
personally.  Associated  as  I have  been  for  many  years  in 
intimate  friendship  with  our  departed  friend  and  brother, 
it  is  with  a peculiar  feeling  of  bereavement  that  I take  part 
in  this  present  striking  manifestation  of  sympathy  and 
sorrow. 

Almost  from  the  very  beginning  of  my  professional 
career,  being  but  two  years  and  a half  the  senior  of  Judge 
Scott  in  admission  to  the  Bar,  we  have  been  closelv  knit 
together  in  the  practice  of  our  profession  and  more 
particularly  by  the  ties  of  cherished  friendship.  I 
first  remember  him  as  a young  man  at  Lafayette  College, 
just  a few  years  after  I had  left  that  institution. 
I remember  being  even  then  attracted  by  his  many  bril- 
liant qualities  and  the  hint  then  already  given  of  a future 
distinction,  which  justified  the  expectations  that,  even 
in  those  early  days,  were  formed  of  his  powers  and 
capacity. 

After  his  admission  to  the  Bar  in  April,  1868,  and 
before,  we  were  more  or  less  intimatelv  associated  not 
only  in  professional  study,  but  also  as  members  of  the 
literary  society  in  which  we  were  both  actively  interested, 
and  all  through  the  earlier  period  of  my  professional  life, 
I had  a very  close  opportunity  to  appreciate  his  qualities, 
his  thoroughness,  and  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  law 
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as  well  as  of  general  literature.  We  were  not  only 
associated  in  this  way  but  also  in  connection  with  the  trial 
of  cases,  and  in  almost  every  important  case  in  which 
either  he  or  I had  been  retained  we  were  almost  sure  to 
come  together  as  colleagues.  Of  course,  sometimes,  we 
appeared  upon  opposite  sides;  but  in  most  of  the  cases 
in  which  either  of  us  were  engaged,  it  happened  to 
be  my  good  fortune  to  be  associated  with  him  as  a 
colleague.  And  with  such  an  opportunity,  I can  testify 
to  his  thoroughness  of  preparation,  his  great  ability 
as  a nisi  prius  lawyer,  his  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  law,  his  resourceful  conduct  of  his  cases  and  his 
persuasive  power  as  an  advocate  over  the  juries  before 
whom  he  practised. 

I have  a special  feeling  of  loss  in  this  sad  event,  the 
death  of  our  friend.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  speak,  without 
the  deepest  emotion,  of  that  intimate  association  which 
continued  unbroken  through  all  his  professional  as  well  as 
judicial  life.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  I formed  and  will 
ever  retain  a deep  impression  of  his  high  conscientious 
character,  of  his  chivalrous  disposition,  of  his  many 
generous  characteristics,  as  well  as  of  the  love  and  fond- 
ness that  he  had,  not  only  for  his  profession,  but  for  the 
classics  and  the  best  in  our  own  rich  and  splendid  liter- 
ature. 

He  was  a great  and  powerful  advocate.  His  name 
was  identified  with  many  of  the  most  important  cases, 
which  during  his  entire  professional  career  were  tried 
in  this  county.  And  I need  not  repeat  what  has  been  so 
well  expressed  in  the  resolutions  just  offered  and  in  the 
remarks  of  my  friend,  who  has  preceded  me,  as  to  his 
judicial  character  and  ability,  his  career  as  a great  judge, 
indeed  an  exceptional  judge,  among  the  jurists  of  this 
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Commonwealth,  and  one  who  has  been  recognized  as 
such  by  our  Supreme  Court. 

It  is  a great  privilege,  that  which  a judge  has  in  the 
service  to  which  he  is  called  by  his  fellow  citizens.  The 
conservative  powers  of  the  Bench  form  one  of  the  great 
safeguards  of  our  constitution  and  our  liberties  The 
conservative  force  of  the  judiciary  in  maintaining  our 
institutions,  in  resisting  that  rash  and  dangerous  innova- 
tion, which  is  too  often  calculated  to  destroy  or  impair, 
is  hard  to  realize,  and  the  important  part  that  that  force 
has  played  in  our  history  over  and  over  again  is  perhaps 
not  sufficiently  appreciated.  Judge  Scott  in  his  long  and 
faithful  service  as  a judge,  is  a proof  of  what  a judge 
can  do  to  elucidate,  to  illuminate  our  system  of  law  and 
to  contribute  to  the  strength  of  the  conservative  forces 
which  are  the  great  safeguard,  the  safety  valve  of  a 
Republic  like  ours. 

I might  go  on  and  relate  many  incidents  and 
occurrences  that  happened  in  this  long  and  fruitful  life 
of  Judge  Scott.  Words  and  time  fail  me  to  express  my 
admiration  for  his  eminent  character,  for  his  useful 
career,  for  his  lofty  conception  of  duty  and  service,  his 
patient,  thorough  industry.  An  honest,  impartial  judge, 
a brilliant,  faithful  advocate,  and  above  all,  a man  of  the 
most  generous  impulses,  honest,  intellectually  and 
morally,  he  stands  out  among  us  as  the  highest  type  of  a 
man,  of  a lawyer  and  a judge. 

I think  that  perhaps  among  all  who  are  assembled 
here  today,  my  loss  is  greater  than  any.  I do  not  feel 
like  unbosoming  or  unveiling  the  intimacies  of  that  life 
which  we  have  spent  together  and  which  will  now  prove 
to  me  a precious  memory  for  perhaps  the  brief  period  I 
may  yet  remain  with  you  in  active  professional  work. 
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They  shall  remain  with  me,  however,  as  one  of  the  most 
precious  of  my  possessions.  My  associations,  my 
intimacy,  my  close  connection  with  Judge  Scott  through 
all  his  career  in  this  community  have  been  a valued 
privilege  and  I shall  cherish  and  keep  alive  the  memory 
of  them  until  the  end  of  my  own  career  as  a member  of 
this  bar. 


Tribute  by  H.  J.  Steele. 

In  his  eulogy  H.  J.  Steele  said: 

We  are  called  upon  to  pay  a last  tribute  to  a great 
man,  who  has  adorned  the  Bench  of  this  county  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  His  career  has  been  so  marked  and 
so  very  prominent  and  so  continuous  that  little  can  be 
said  of  him  that  is  new  to  this  community.  My  profes- 
sional life  has  not  been  a short  one,  and  I am  prepared 
to  assign  to  Judge  Scott  a place  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
all  the  able  men  I have  personally  known  at  the  Bar  or 
upon  the  Bench  in  this  section  of  the  State.  I have  seen 
remarkable  results  produced  by  incessant  industry  not 
connected  with  much  natural  ability,  and  sometimes  have 
known  noisy  and  widespread  reputation  gained  without 
much  of  either  industry  or  ability.  But  Judge  Scott’s 
success  had  for  its  basis  great  natural  abilities,  laborious 
studies  and  conscientious  devotion  to  his  work.  My  re- 
lations with  him  during  my  whole  professional  career 
were  so  dose  and  intimate  that  I feel  it  to  be  a duty  to 
speak  the  faith  that  is  in  me,  touching  his  career  as  a 
lawyer  and  a judge. 

Judge  Scott  was  a scholar  who  kept  up  his  acquain- 
tance with  the  classics,  and  took  pleasure  in  reading  them 
in  the  original.  A copy  of  Virgil  and  Horace  could 
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always  be  found  upon  his  desk.  His  diction  was  rich 
and  elegant  and  followed  closely  that  of  Macaulay,  who 
was  his  model  in  literary  style.  Besides  being  a thorough 
student  of  the  law,  he  had  a wide  acquaintance  with  his- 
tory and  literature  and  studied  deeply  the  science  of 
government  in  its  relation  to  our  public  questions.  The 
charm  of  intercourse  with  such  a man  is  one  of  life’s 
great  pleasures  to  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who  enjoy 
it.  And  now  it  is  gone,  save  only  as  memory  may  pre- 
serve  it. 

It  was  during  the  trial  of  the  celebrated  Laros  case, 
that  as  a young  man  of  sixteen,  I first  saw  him  conduct  a 
trial  in  court.  He  was  of  commanding  presence,  and 
would  have  attracted  attention  in  any  crowd.  Fine  of 
form  and  feature,  faultlessly  attired,  young  and  alert  in 
pressing  the  defense  of  his  client,  he  riveted  the  attention 
of  the  people  far  and  wide.  His  attainments  and  remark- 
able ability  and  industry  displayed  in  the  trial  of  this 
case  were  the  enduring  foundation  of  the  high  measure 
of  professional  success  later  achieved  by  him.  Im- 
mediately after  the  trial  of  this  case  he  was  recognized 
as  one  of  the  leaders  of  our  Bar,  and  his  services  were  in 
great  demand  by  a large  clientage.  He  not  only  possessed 
the  gifts  of  a popular  advocate,  but  combined  with  them 
the  ability  of  lucid  and  concise  legal  argument.  He 
never  entered  the  trial  of  a cause  until  he  had  thoroughly 
investigated  all  the  questions  involved,  and  knew  what 
would  be  likely  to  be  his  adversary’s  contentions,  as  well 
as  his  own.  Such  ability  and  such  methods  are  bound  to 
bring  success.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  catalogue  the  mass 
of  litigation  in  which  he  was  concerned,  for  this  will 
always  be  accessible  upon  the  records  of  this  court.  So 
large  a measure  of  public  confidence  had  he  acquired 
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that,  in  1894,  when  the  Democratic  Judicial  Convention 
of  this  county  convened,  he  was  unanimously  named  as 
its  candidate  for  Judge.  It  was  my  privilege  upon  that 
occasion  to  make  the  nominating  speech,  which  in  part 
was  as  follows : 

‘To  his  experience  of  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
century  of  full  practice  at  our  Bar,  his  ripe,  scholarly 
attainments,  thorough  mastery  of  the  general  principles 
of  law,  intimate  acquaintance  with  practice  and  precedents 
in  all  their  details,  he  adds  a sound  judgment,  inflexible 
integrity  and  untiring  industry.  The  courtesy  of  his 
deportment  and  kindliness  of  his  manner  are  part  of  his 
nature,  and  not  dependent  upon  circumstances  or  situa- 
tion. His  administration  of  his  high  duties  may  therefore 
be  expected  to  be  as  dispassionate  as  it  will  be  impartial, 
for  his  long  proved  integrity  is  the  best  guarantee  that  he 
will  not  regard  the  pretensions  of  class,  or  riches,  or 
power  more  than  the  claims  of  justice.  He  will  return 
the  judicial  ermine  as  spotless  as  he  received  it.’^ 

That  this  estimate  of  his  character  and  fitness  was 
entirely  accurate  is  attested  by  what  is  now  part  of  the 
judicial  history  of  this  county.  He  was  patient,  kind  and 
considerate  in  the  dispatch  of  business,  while  his  conclu- 
sions of  law  were  almost  unerring  in  their  correctness. 
At  the  end  of  his  first  ten  years  of  service,  out  of  eighteen 
appeals  taken  to  the  Superior  Court,  none  was  reversed, 
and  in  twenty-two  such  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court  but 
three  were  reversed;  one  of  which  latter  was  thrice 
argued  before  the  higher  tribunal  before  it  was  able  to 
reach  a conclusion  by  a divided  court.  Well,  therefore, 
may  such  a record  be  one  of  pride  to  the  Bar  and  people 
of  the  county.  During  his  service  upon  the  Bench  he 
prescribed  for  himself  a rule  of  life  which  was  rigid, 
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i dignified  and  severe,  but  his  judgments  of  his  fellow  men 
were  mellowed  by  a broad  and  catholic  charity.  His 
\ appearance  upon  the  Bench  in  his  latter  years  was  not 

I unlike  that  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Fuller  of  the  Supreme 

Court  of  the  United  States. 

I have  referred  to  the  personal  intimacy  that  existed 
between  us  since  my  admission  to  the  Bar  in  1881,  and  I 
i may  be  pardoned  in  this  connection  for  saying  that  he 
did  me  the  honor,  at  the  time  of  the  resignation  of  Judge 
Schuyler,  to  ask  me  to  accept  a judicial  nomination  and 
i become  his  colleague  upon  the  Bench.  For  purely  per- 
; sonal  reasons  I felt  constrained  to  decline  the  honor. 

[:  Full  of  years,  crowded  with  acts  of  usefulness  and 

I honor,  highly  esteemed  by  the  people,  with  “troops  of 

friends”  ready  to  do  him  reverence,  this  great  and  good 

man  has  gone  to  his  last  repose.  Life  is  well  worth  living 

when  one  at  its  close  can  thus  “wrap  the  drapery  of  his 

( couch  about  him  and  lie  down  to  pleasant  dreams.”  In 

conclusion  no  more  fitting  words  could  be  uttered  than 

^ the  conclusion  of  his  own  address,  upon  the  death  of  the 
» 

late  Chief  Justice  Green,  as  follows: 

“The  pen  has  now  dropped  from  his  nerveless  grasp, 

: and  his  work  is  done.  Here  he  began  his  illustrious 

j career,  and  here  he  finds  rest.  In  that  cemetery  where 
t he  sleeps  have  been  laid  away  the  remains  of  many 
f others,  whose  names  yet  undimmed  by  time  have  become 
I living  memories,  and,  like  his,  are  among  the  most 
I cherished  traditions  of  this  Bar.  Who  shall  say  that 
I beyond  the  grave  their  disembodied  spirits  do  not  mingle 
I and  commune  together  in  that  land  of  shadows  and  of 

i mystery,  with  conscious  perception  and  recognition  of 

1 their  individual  identitv  ?” 
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Mr.  Hagerman’s  Address. 

H.  M.  Hagerman  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  with  feeling  and  grief  of  sor- 
row that  I take  my  feet  to  pay  some  slight  tribute  to  the 
man  whose  memory  I love  and  reverence  above  most. 

When  you  telephoned  me  on  Saturday  that  when  I 
came  down  this  morning  I should  come  down  prepared 
to  make  some  remarks  I felt  that  I would  do  so,  but  I 
found  that  preparation  was  impossible,  not  for  want  of 
time  but  on  account  of  feeling.  I realized  that  if  there 
were  any  flowers  growing  in  my  garden,  either  wild  or 
cultivated,  that  the  choicest  ought  to  be  picked  and  placed 
upon  his  grave. 

I first  met  Judge  Scott,  then  Mr.  Scott,  as  General 
Doster  has  called  him,  very  early  in  life.  I was  about 
eleven  years  old  when  he  came  to  Mount  Bethel  with 
Senator  Beidelman  and  Mr.  James  in  a political  cam- 
paign to  make  a political  speech.  The  people  up  there 
did  not  know  him  at  that  time  and  they  were  anxious  to 
hear  Mr.  James,  who  was  a native  of  the  Mount  Bethels 
and  who  was  well  acquainted  with  them.  Mr.  Scott  made 
a short  address,  and  while  I was  only  a dozen  years  old 
I don’t  fail  to  recall  the  impression  that  he  left. 

Though  registered  as  a student  at  law  with  another, 
about  four  months  and  a half  before  I was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  when  I realized  that  I was  not  prepared  for  ad- 
mission, and  frankly  said  so  to  my  father,  he  took  me  to 
Mr.  Scott’s  office.  He  was  then  in  the  full  pride  of 
his  profession,  and  it  had  been  announced,  and  I told  my 
father,  that  he  could  not  take  any  more  students.  He, 
however,  agreed  to  review  me  for  admission  to  the  Bar, 
and  for  four  months  and  a half  I worked,  I think,  as  I 
never  worked  before. 
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I remember  the  pride  with  which  he  said  that  there 
were  onlv  two  books  that  he  knew — Blackstone’s  Com- 
mentaries  and  Chitty’s  Pleadings,  (and  he  said  it  with 
that  pride  of  manner  that  I think  we  all  can  remember 
who  knew  him  in  those  early  days),  “and  I think  I know 
them.”  He  did  know  Blackstone’s  Commentaries  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  He  usually  questioned  me  on 
Blackstone’s  Commentaries  by  saying  in  review,  “Such 
and  such  a chapter,  what  is  it  about?  Now,  go  on  and 
tell  me  what  is  in  the  chapter,”  and  I was  expected  to 
skip  nothing.  He  himself  could  do  it  from  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  conclusion.  Chitty’s  Pleadings,  he  told  me, 
it  was  not  necessary  for  me  to  learn  in  exactly  the  same 
way,  but  that  he  himself  had  learned  it  that  way. 

I learned  then,  on  account  of  the  magnificence  of  his 
attainments,  to  love  the  man,  and  I do  today  reverence 
his  memory. 

Living  today  in  another  town  and  through  press  of 
business,  I haven’t  had  the  same  intimateness  with  him 
that  I had  in  the  early  years  of  my  practice.  There 
were  quite  a number  of  cases  that  he  took  me  in  with 
him  and  did  his  best  to  encourage  me  to  become  a lawyer. 

His  ability  to  cross-examine  and  bring  out  truths 
has  been  spoken  of.  His  profound  knowledge  of  the  law 
has  been  spoken  of  here,  but  I think  after  all  if  there  was 
one  thing  above  another  that  enabled  him  to  win  his 
cases  it  was  his  ability  as  a direct  examiner.  Among 
the  people  that  I have  been  associated  with  in  the  trial  of 
cases,  the  people  that  I have  heard  examine  during  the 
course  of  my  life  from  the  time  that  I was  admitted  to 
the  bar  under  his  tuition  in  1882,  down  to  now,  I know'  of 
no  man  wLo  had  the  skill  of  a direct  examiner  in  the 
same  degree  as  he  had.  He  knew  beforehand  what  the 
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witnesses  that  he  was  going  to  call  were  going  to  testify 
to — every  fact.  It  was  patient  industry  that  gave  him 
these  facts  as  he  presented  them  with  a skill  that  won  my 
admiration. 

If  I were  going  to  say  what  his  great  secret  of  attain- 
ment was,  I would  say  that  it  was  hard  work  and  patient 
industry  from  the  beginning  of  his  career  down  to  the 
end.  He  acquired  a love  for  work,  and  work  afterwards, 
even  when  he  didn't  need  to,  was  a matter  of  habit  and 
pastime. 

In  speaking  of  another  here  in  this  court  room, 
years  ago,  when  he  was  appointed  Attorney  General  of 
this  Commonwealth,  he  adopted  the  thought  that  Edmund 
Burke  announced  and  applied  it  to  that  person.  I propose 
to  adopt  it  now  with  the  same  adaptation  as  if  he  had 
said  it  of  himself,  because  it  is  eminently  true  of  himself : 
“I  was  not  rocked  and  dangled  into  a lawyer,  ‘Nitor  in 
adversum’  is  the  maxim  of  a man  like  me.” 

It  may  be  some  encouragement  to  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  Bar  who  have  felt  that  their  industry  deserved 
more  than  it  has,  to  know  that  the  early  years  of  his 
practice  did  not  bring  him  encouragement  in  the  emolu- 
ments that  the  genius  of  his  work  entitled  him  to  expect. 
I think  it  was  ten  years  after  I was  admitted  to  the  bar 
that  he  said  to  me  that  the  first  year  of  his  practice  in 
this  county  rendered  him  $160  in  fees  and  there  was  an 
audit  in  that.  I do  not  remember  how  long  he  remained 
here  until  he  went  away,  nobody  has  made  reference  to 
that,  and  I am  not  sure  of  the  place  that  he  went  to,  but 
I think  it  was  Omaha,  and  settled  down  and  practiced 
law  there.  While  he  was  there,  I don’t  remember  how 
long,  his  fees  amounted  to  $10,  and  he  returned  and 
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took  up  the  practice  here  with  such  eminence  until  he 
was  elected  as  Judge  of  this  Judicial  district. 

His  ability  as  a scholar,  his  ability  as  a lawyer,  have 
been  referred  to;  but  few  people  knew  how  intimately  he 
knew  literature,  how  intimately  he  knew  law.  In  the 
days  when  I was  practising  law  in  Easton  and  was  fre- 
quently interested  with  him,  through  his  kindness,  and  a 
point  of  law  would  come  up  he  would  say,  “I  think  that 
was  decided  in  about  3rd  or  4th  Sargeant  & Rawle,  or 
3rd  or  4th  Barr,”  mentioning  the  book,  or  one  or  two 
books,  “or  5th  or  6th  Harris,”  and  he  would  go  to  his 
book  case  and  get  down  one  or  two  books  and  would  lo- 
cate the  decision  in  that  way.  I never  knew  a more 
remarkable  memory  for  remembering  almost  the  page, 
most  frequently  the  exact  book  of  the  reports,  where  a 
case  was  decided  in.  Reference  to  digests  in  those  days 
was  in  most  cases  unnecessary  for  him.  He  studied 
literature  in  exactly  the  same  way.  He  knew  everything 
of  literature.  The  whole  of  English  literature  was  within 
his  embrace  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  classics,  of  the 
Latin  and  the  Greek. 

In  the  Garfield  campaign,  I think  it  was,  when  I came 
to  his  office  one  day  he  gave  me  some  books  he  was  weed- 
ing out  of  his  library.  I believe  he  frequently  did  that. 
He  was  accustomed  not  to  keep  so  many  books  on  hand, 
but  to  dispose  of  them.  Later  in  life  I understood  he 
used  to  sell  them  to  dealers.  Why  I recall  it  was  in  that 
campaign,  I remember,  he  gave  me  the  report  of  the 
Poland  Committee  and  the  Wilson  Committee,  the  Credit 
Mobilier  investigation.  He  had  read  those  books.  Pen- 
cil marks  and  annotations  showed  he  had  read  them. 
And  he  thought  if  I wanted  to  go  out  and  make  stump 
speeches  I ought  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  the 
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original  facts.  He  also  gave  me  at  that  same  time  a 
copy  of  Homer,  a copy  of  Virgil  and  a copy  of  Horace, 
books  that  have  been  spoken  of  as  being  constantly  on 
his  table.  The  original  volumes  had  all  been  cut  apart 
and  bound  with  leaves  between  each  printed  page  and  he 
had  understood  the  text,  marked  them  with  foot-notes 
annotated  on  a blank  page  that  was  bound  between  them 
and  frequently  almost  in  every  blank  page  would  be  a 
notation:  “This  passage  was  quoted  by  Charles  James 
Fox,  in  such  and  such  an  address  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment.’’ “This  passage  was  quoted  by  Lord  Brougham  in 
Caroline’s  trial.”  “This  passage  was  quoted  by  William 
Pitt.”  He  was  eminently  and  deeply  acquainted  with  all 
the  political  statesmen  of  ancient  times,  and  the  same 
with  the  statesmen  of  England,  and  he  had  annotated 
those  Latin  and  Greek  works  by  stating  where  they  had 
been  used  by  the  scholars  and  the  lawyers  and  the  orators 
of  those  English  days. 

Another  treat  that  I remember  he  gave  me  in  future 
life  was  after  he  returned  from  one  of  his  trips  to 
England,  and  I think  for  two  or  three  hours  he  went 
over  and  told  me  of  the  inns,  of  court,  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  the  landmarks  of  London  as  intimately  as 
anybody  would  undertake  to  describe  the  things  that  he 
knew  in  every  day  life.  He  knew  London  from  one  end 
to  the  other. 

I find,  however,  that  I am  taking  more  time  than  I 
ought  to  with  these  reminiscences,  but  these  are  among 
the  things  that  cause  me  to  have  the  reverence  and  love 
for  the  man.  Few  were  kinder.  He  had  one  of  the 
kindest  hearts  that  I ever  knew.  There  was  a pride  of 
character  about  him.  To  his  friends,  however,  to  those 
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who  associated  with  him  intimately  he  was  “as  sweet  as 
summer.” 

I remember  his  coming  up  to  me,  down  here  on  the 
walk  one  day  when  he  got  off  the  car,  after  some  little 
altercation  here  in  court  before  another  judge.  He 
called  me  by  that  name  that  was  familiar  when  we  were 
in  some  public  forum,  and  said,  “You  realize  now,  don’t 
you,  what  it  is  to  have  a kind  judge?”  I said,  “Judge 
Scott,  I realized  that  long  years  ago.” 

His  work  in  life  is  over.  He  himself  has  p'assed 
away.  His  body  will  soon  enter  the  tomb.  I feel  like 
referring  to  the  Norsemen’s  image  of  death  not  a skeleton 
but  a gigantic  figure  that  envelops  man  within  the  folds 
of  its  mantled  garment.  He  leaves  behind  us,  however, 
wrapped  in  this  fold  these  memories  of  kindness,  these 
memories  of  eminent  attainments  and  his  individual 
work. 


Address  of  F.  W.  Edgar. 

F.  W.  Edgar  said:  I cannot  let  this  occasion  pass 

without  expressing  my  own  personal  sorrow  that  Judge 
Scott  has  gone.  We  have  been  neighbors,  in  adjoining 
offices,  for  many  years.  I recognized  him  as  a great 
man;  particularly  in  this  respect,  that  he  controlled  in 
so  wonderful  a degree  his  exuberant  vitality,  his 
effervescent  imagination,  his  impetuousness,  his  nerveus 
aggressiveness  in  the  trial  of  causes  that  he  had  shown  at 
the  Bar.  He  was  an  advocate  with  so  much  zeal  and 
persistence  that  I confess  I was  surprised  when  he  took 
his  seat  upon  the  Bench  to  find  him  so  patient  and  so  long 
suffering  in  listening  to  arguments  and  to  propositions 
that  must  have  appeared  to  him  absurd. 
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I have  regretted,  however,  in  remembering  Judge 
Scott,  and  I have  spoken  of  it  often,  during  his  life,  that 
he  did  not  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  delightful  social  tem- 
perament which  would  have  been  so  charming  in  his 
case.  Those  of  us  who  know  him  at  all,  on  the  intimate 
side,  appreciated  what  he  might  have  been  if  he  had  not 
been  so  much  of  a recluse.  I heartily  endorse  all  that 
the  Chairman  has  said  in  his  addresses  and  every  word 
of  these  resolutions,  and  I am  sure  that  the  resolutions, 
as  drafted,  express  the  feelings  of  every  member  of  this 
Bar,  not  only  those  who  have  known  Judge  Scott  before 
he  became  a judge,  but  those  of  the  younger  members 
of  the  Bar,  who  never  knew  him  other  than  as  a judge. 
He  was  an  ornament  to  the  Bench,  his  death  is  a loss  that 
cannot  be  measured. 


Calvin  Smith’s  Tribute. 

Calvin  Smith  delivered  the  following  address: 

I first  met  Judge  Scott  when  I entered  the  office  of 
William  Fackenthal,  as  a law  student.  It  was  during 
his  last  year  as  a practitioner  at  the  Bar.  Many  times  he 
. dropped  into  Mr.  Fackenthal ’s  office,  and  on  such  occa- 
sions would  never  fail  to  offer  some  suggestion  for  the 
pursuit  of  my  studies. 

When  I was  admitted  to  the  Bar  my  first  trial  work 
was  done  before  him.  And  was  there  ever  judge  more 
kind  to  the  young  lawyer  than  Judge  Scott?  Always 
pointing  out  ways  and  means  to  the  novice  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  client’s  interest,  he  never  missed  being  the 
true  friend  of  the  briefless  lawyer.  How  frequently 
would  the  Judge  call  opposing  counsel  in  a trial  to  the 
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side  Bar  and  suggest  a solution  and  settlement  which 
seemed  to  him  fair  and  reasonable. 

Can  we  conceive  how  often  this  spared  us  the 
humiliation  of  a complete  defeat?  Nor  did  the  other 
side  suffer  by  this. 

Judge  Scott,  although  not  of  Pennsylvania  German 
ancestry,  and  not  speaking  their  language,  knew  the 
Pennsylvania  German  character  well.  On  a number  of 
occasions,  in  cases  arising  out  of  the  agricultural  pur- 
suits, he  demonstrated  that  he  was  closely  familiar  with, 
as  well  as  master  of  the  customs  and  life  of  these  people. 
In  their  disputes  he  judged  well  and  kindly,  so  that  he 
was  by  them  both  loved  and  feared — but  it  was  the  fear 
born  of  respect.  So  well  was  he  known  to  them  and  to 
such  an  extent  had  he  endeared  himself  to  them  that  in 
their  homely  but  loyal  way  of  expression  he  was  “The 
Scott.”  It  required  no  title  and  no  Christian  name  to 
specify  whom  they  meant.  When  he  spoke  they  felt  the 
power  of  his  words.  It  indicated  that  they  came  from  a 
big  man — so  they  said.  Yes,  a big  man  who  preferred 
to  stay  among  his  people  rather  than  fill  bigger  places 
for  which  he  was  so  eminently  fitted. 

“The  Scott”  they  called  him.  What  better  monu- 
ment or  encomium  could  one  get  or  expect  from  those 
people  who  formed  such  a considerable  portion  of  the 
population  of  this  county  over  which  he  presided  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all? 


Mr.  Geiser’s  Remarks. 

George  W.  Geiser  spoke  as  follows: 

It  is  almost  beyond  belief  that  our  stalwart  Judge 
should  have  passed  away  at  the  age  of  68,  when  we  all 
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believed  that  he  would  live  ten  years  longer  and  serve  out 
another  term.  Do  not  think  or  imagine  that  I mean 
disrespect  when  I say  that  it  almost  seems  like  sacrilege 
to  suppose  that  any  one  of  us  could  fill  that  chair,  or 
grace  it,  as  did  he  who  has  passed  out  from  among  us. 

I learned  to  know  Judge  Scott  before  my  admission 
to  the  Bar.  I read  law  in  an  office  where  none  but  lawyers 
were  recognized  or  spoken  of ; but  in  that  office  I heard 
Judge  Scott’s  name  mentioned  repeatedly,  and  my  pre- 
ceptor, who  was  one  of  the  great  lawyers  of  this  Bar, 
1 know  had  a high  regard  for  Judge  Scott, 

One  morning  I came  into  the  court  room,  the  morn- 
ing on  which  my  preceptor  was  about  to  move  my  admis- 
sion, I took  my  seat  modestly,  but  Mr.  Scott  came  to  me, 
held  out  his  hand  to  me  in  congratulation  upon  my  pros- 
pective admission  to  the  Bar.  I told  him  that  he  was 
premature,  that  I had  not  yet  passed  my  examination. 
He  made  some  complimentary  remarks  that  had  been 
made  to  him  by  my  preceptor,  and  said  that  my  admission 
was  assured.  I replied  that  it  was  a pity  that  he  had  not 
been  appointed  a member  of  the  board  of  examiners  and 
I would  have  been  glad  to  have  had  him  pass  upon  my 
case.  As  fortune  would  have  it,  Matthew  Hale  Jones, 
who  had  been  serving  on  the  board  of  examiners  for 
many  years  and  was  reappointed  by  Judge  Meyers,  re- 
quested the  Judge  to  relieve  him  of  these  duties  and  to 
appoint  a younger  man  in  his  place.  And  it  so  happened 
that  Judge  Scott  was  appointed,  and  he  was  the  one  who 
gave  me  a thorough  drill  in  Blackstone  before  that  board 
of  examiners.  After  mv  admission  to  the  Bar  he  volun- 
teered  some  advice  to  me  in  the  selection  of  a library. 
He  said,  of  course  you  will  keep  Blackstone’s  Commen- 
taries on  your  desk,  and  he  said  buy  Broom’s  Legal 
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Maxims  and  Ram  on  Facts  and  read  them  often.  He 
suggested  a further  appliance,  reminding  me  of  his  own 
experience  and  of  his  early  struggles,  for  he  had  then 
practised  in  the  neighborhood  of  ten  years,  that  nothing 
comes  to  any  one  without  labor;  and  he  advised  industry 
and  labor. 

\ 

Later  in  life  it  was  my  good  fortune,  on  many  occa- 
sions, to  be  associated  with  him  in  touring  the  country 
on  political  errands  and  I learned  a great  deal  from  him 
in  those  associations.  And  he  was  the  idol  of  the  people 
of  the  county,  even  in  those  days,  for  there  never  was  a 
gathering  of  men  when  there  wasn’t  a unanimous  call  for 
“Scottie,”  every  one  wanted  to  hear  Scott.  No  wonder 
that  he  was  selected  as  their  leader  and  as  their  Judge. 

I can  add  nothing  to  his  career  as  a Judge;  that  has 
all  been  fittingly  spoken,  and  it  has  all  been  merited.  I 
shall  but  add  that  I feel  that  this  is  a great  loss  that  has 
come  upon  us,  and  that  it  will  be  a long  time  before  his 
equal  is  met  here. 


J.  Davis  Brodhead’s  Address. 

The  tribute  paid  by  J.  Davis  Brodhead  was  as 
follows : 

Many  a time  did  I see  Judge  Scott  sit  there  on  that 
Bench  and  turn  and  look  at  that  clock  and  say,  ‘Tt  is  now 
quarter  after  12,  it  is  time  for  us  to  adjourn.” 

I know  full  well  that  if  every  member  of  the  Bar 
would  give  his  recollection  of  the  kindness  that  Judge 
Scott  bestowed  upon  him  we  would  be  here  the  rest  of 
the  day.  I know  full  well  that  anything  that  I can  say 
or  give  proper  expression  to  in  regard  to  my  own  feelings 
or  the  feelings  of  the  members  of  the  Bar  as  a body,  even 
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if  I were  to  do  so,  would  be  but  a repetition  of  what  has 
already  been  said.  And  yet,  when  I recall  the  innumer- 
able kindnesses,  the  high  regard  and  affection  I had  for 
Judge  Scott,  I am  going  to  ask  the  privilege  of  detaining 
this  body  just  a few  minutes. 

On  my  office  walls  I have  framed,  to  the  end  that  I 
may  preserve  it,  the  certificate  of  my  admission  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania.  What  adds  so  much 
now  to  that  certificate  is  the  fact  that  I was  admitted  on 
motion  of  Henry  W.  Scott. 

Indeed  this  county  has  suffered  an  irreparable  loss 
in  his  death.  The  county  derived  more  benefit  from  the 
services  of  Judge  Scott  perhaps  than  the  people  of  the 
county  realized.  He  certainly  was  a great  Judge  and  per- 
formed the  duties  of  his  office,  I may  say,  to  perfection. 

I recall  the  incident  in  his  early  life  when  he  was  a 
candidate  for  State  Senator,  and  he  was  young  enough  at 
that  time,  and  grinned  at  his  defeat  for  the  nomination. 
How  often  has  it  occurred  to  me  since  what  a bless- 
ing it  was  to  him  in  disguise,  to  him  personally,  what  a 
blessing  it  was  to  us  that  it  gave  him  the  opportunity  to 
exercise  the  great  qualities  that  were  in  him.  It  gave  us 
a great  Judge.  Whereas,  had  be  been  successful  at  that 
convention,  he  might  have  gone  off  and  been  perhaps  a 
successful  and  brilliant  politician,  but  we  might  have  lost 
one  of  the  ablest  judges  that  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  ever  had.  And  yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was 
referred  to  a little  while  ago  that  in  this  recent  and  last 
great  struggle  or  conflict  of  his  he  suffered  defeat — that 
death  was  triumphant.  It  may  be  after  all  it  is  again  to 
him  a blessing  in  disguise,  for  it  may  be  the  Almighty  has 
taken  this  opportunity  of  placing  him  upon  a higher  posi- 
tion than  we  can  imagine,  that  he  will  always,  forever- 
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more,  have  the  reward  that  has  been  promised  and  which 
he  deserves.  I do  not  know  whether  Judge  Scott  was 
what  is  generally  known  as  a religious  man,  but  I do 
know  that  his  work  and  services  for  the  last  twenty  years 
upon  this  Bench  have  been  wonderfully  to  the  benefit  of 
human  society  in  this  county,  and  that  is  the  work  of 
God,  and  that  will  be  rewarded  by  the  Almighty. 


J.  W.  Wilson’s  Remarks. 

The  address  of  James  W.  Wilson  follows : 

I don’t  want  to  make  any  extended  remarks,  I 
didn’t  come  here  prepared,  but  I have  sat  and  listened 
perhaps  as  closely  as  anybody  to  all  that  has  been  said 
with  reference  to  our  friend  who  has  gone. 

Personally  I feel  that  I owe  it  to  myself  to  stand 
here  and  endorse  it  all.  I don’t  think  that  the  acquaintance 
of  many  dates  back  as  far  as  mine.  I knew  him  well  for 
forty  years.  I have  met  him  in  his  office,  socially  and  on 
business  matters  many  times,  and  I certainly  would  feel 
that  I was  derelict  if  I did  not  stand  here  and  acknowl- 
edge the  many  acts  of  kindness  that  I received  from  him. 

What  has  been  said  I endorse  heartilv,  all  of  it.  I 
don’t  think  that  it  could  have  been  better  said.  I don’t 
think  a word  too  much  has  been  said.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  one  thing  that  perhaps  in  meetings  of 
this  kind  is  dropped  out,  and  that  is  not  his  association 
with  us  but  his  worth  to  the  community,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  that  is  a thing  that  we  ought  to  specially  recog- 
nize in  his  case. 

I do  think,  looking  back  over  Judge  Scott’s  life,  that 
I cannot  recall  any  man  the  history  of  whose  life  has 
been  more  of  an  encouragement  to  young  men  and  that 
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will  leave  a more  marked  impression  on  the  community 
than  Judge  Scott’s. 

As  far  as  I am  personally  concerned,  my  acquain- 
tance all  through  these  years  has  been  of  the  most 
pleasant  character.  I knew  Judge  Scott  very  well  in  the 
days  when  he  was  active  in  politics.  I have  known  him 
well  always.  My  admiration  for  him  began  at  a trial 
here  that  has  been  referred  to,  and  that  was  the  Laros 
case,  when  a few  of  us  who  are  here  now  sat  here  as  stu- 
dents and  took  notes.  He  made  an  impression  upon  me 
there  that  has  never  been  changed,  and  personally  I feel 
that  not  only  has  the  Bar  lost  or  the  Bench  lost  perhaps, 
as  bright  an  ornament  as  it  has  had  in  the  Common- 
wealth, and  all  of  us  have  lost  a friend,  but  I personally 
have  lost  one,  and  I feel  it  verv  much. 


R.  S.  Taylor’s  Tribute. 

R.  S.  Taylor  spoke'as  follows: 

I beg  your  indulgence  for  just  a few  minutes.  I 
never  knew  Judge  Scott  personally  or  intimately,  rather 
socially  than  intimately,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  I ought 
to  pay  a tribute  of  my  admiration  and  affection  for  him, 
just  for  that  reason.  My  admiration  began  when  I first 
entered  the  Bar,  and  continued  for  almost  eighteen  years. 
When  we  heard  on  Saturday  that  he  was  dead,  a great 
sense  of  loss  and  of  inexplicable  dread  seemed  to  take 
possession  of  us.  You  would  see  little  clusters  on  the  street 
discussing  in  hushed  voices,  as  of  a great  calamity.  For 
them  he  had  gone  out  from  amongst  them.  But  with  us 
who  have  worked  here  with  him  he  mav  be  dead,  vet  I 
think  and  feel  that  he  still  lives.  His  character  and 
personality  were  so  pronounced  that  he  impressed  every 
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member  of  the  bar.  His  character  seems  to  have 
impressed  itself  upon  the  very  walls  of  this  Court  House. 
And  as  I came  in  this  room  today  and  as  I stand  here 
now  I feel  as  if  the  great  mind  still  pervaded,  and  as  I 
walk  through  the  Court  House,  I seem  to  feel  his  presence 
everywhere.  And  so  I say,  that  it  does  still  live,  and 
that  we  are  all  feeling  and  have  in  the  past  been  influenced 
by  his  character  and  his  individuality.  Others  will  bur}" 
him  in  this  earth  today,  but  we  have  buried  him  in  our 
hearts,  and  no  tribute  can  be  better  or  more  great  than 
every  member  of  this  Bar  has  been  better  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  better  lawyers,  men  and  citizens  for  having 
known  and  been  associated  with  Judge  Scott. 


William  Fackenthal’s  Speech. 

William  Fackenthal  said: 

My  first  knowledge  of  Judge  Scott  was  when  I lived 
in  a neighboring  county.  I was  bom  and  raised  in  Bucks 
county,  and  while  I still  lived  there  Judge  Scott  visited 
Monroe,  a small  village,  near  which  I was  lx)rn  and 
raised,  to  make  a speech.  The  audience  was  very  largely 
made  up  of  Irishmen,  and  he  set  them  and  the  entire 
neighborhood  wild  by  the  recitation  of  Sheridan’s  Ride. 
That  was  the  first  knowledge  I ever  had,  that  Avas  the 
first  I had  ever  heard  of  Judge  Scott. 

I first  saAA"  him  as  a man  during  the  Laros  trial  on 
the  16th  of  August,  1876,  the  day  that  I was  registered 
as  a laAv  student.  My  personal  acquaintance  Avith  him 
began  shortly  after  that,  Avhen  I paid  a visit  to  his  office 
to  solicit  a subscription  in  behalf  of  a college  fraternity, 
of  Avhich  he  and  I Avere  members.  From  that  time  on, 
until  his  death,  my  acquaintance  has  continued.  While 
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my  intimacy  has  not  been  as  close  with  him  perhaps  as 
many  of  the  other  members  of  the  Bar,  it  has  perhaps 
been  more  varied.  We  were  neighbors  with  our  offices 
for  perhaps  25  years,  perhaps  30,  I don’t  recall  when 
Judge  Scott  moved  to  the  Drake  building  but  it  was  almost 
30  years  ago,  and  that  association  of  the  offices  on  the 
same  floor  perhaps  brought  me  more  closely  in  contact 
with  him  than  any  other  man,  and  I recall  with  pleasure 
the  frequent  visits  he  paid  to  the  office  during  the  life- 
time of  my  father.  Hour  after  hour  and  time  after  time 
have  I sat  enchanted  and  enthralled  listening  to  the 
conversation  of  those  two  men.  Frequently,  in  after 
years.  Judge  Scott,  when  he  felt  inclined  to  do  so,  would 
talk,  and  the  pretense  would  be  that  we  were  carrying 
on  a conversation.  But  it  was  not.  Time  after  time 
have  I sat  on  the  corner  of  his  desk  and  heard  him  talk 
by  the  hour  about  the  things  that  he  knew  and  of  which 
he  was  informed  and  believed.  So  while  my  intimation 
has  not  been  as  intimate  as  many  of  the  other  members  of 
the  Bar,  it  was  close  and  varied.  I knew  him  in  his 
office.  I knew  him  out  of  his  office,  and  while  it  may 
seem  odd  to  the  members  of  the  Bar  to  hear  from  me  a 
tribute  to  his  characteristics,  I can  say  to  the  members  of 
the  Bar,  because  I have  had  it  from  him,  that  he  was  a 
firm  and  devout  believer  in  Christ,  as  those  thoughts  and 
beliefs  were  instilled  in  him  in  early  childhood.  It  is 
perhaps  three  or  four  years  ago  that  incidentally  the 
discussion  turned  to  religion  and  I have  it  from  his  own 
lips  what  his  thoughts  on  the  question  of  reward  in 
Christianity  were.  Having  those  thoughts  as  he 
expressed  them  then,  in  the  vigor  of  his  manhood,  I know 
he  did  not  part  from  them  as  he  approached  the  other 
side. 
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A Tribute  from  A.  C.  LaBzure. 

Not  all  the  members  of  the  Bar  were  able,  owing  to 
the  length  and  number  of  the  remarks  made,  to  add  their 
tributes.  The  following  comes  from  A.  C.  LaBarre : 

The  little  tribute  I crave  to  present  can  add  nothing 
to  the  well  deserved  encomiums  pronounced  upon  our 
lamented  President  Judge,  Hon.  Henry  W.  Scott.  This 
chamber  no  more  will  resound  with  his  thrilling  and 
convincing  advocacy,  nor  hear  his  polished  legal 
utterances,  nor  receive  his  profound  and  just  decisions. 

The  immortal  Bard,  whom  our  revered  jurist  oft 
would  quote,  has  aptly  said  what  so  well  applies  to  Judge 
Scott : 

'‘You  are  a worthy  judge. 

You  know  the  law, 

Your  exposition  is  most  sound.” 

Socrates,  the  great  Grecian  philosopher,  in  charac- 
terizing a judge,  used  these  words,  “Four  things  belong 
to  a judge;  to  hear  courteously,  to  answer  wisely;  to 
consider  soberly,  and  to  decide  impartially.”  How 
applicable  to  him  who  has  graced  and  honored  our 
judicial  seat,  and  by  his  industry,  learning,  wide  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  law,  his  all-enticing  mistress, 
and  sound  judgment  of  the  type  of  Gibson  and  Marshall, 
attained  a high  place  in  the  illustrious  judiciary  of  the 
great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  by  his 
integrity,  impartiality,  and  largeness  of  heart,  and  genial 
disposition  endeared  himself  not  only  to  the  Bar,  but  to 
the  people  of  the  county,  whose  interests  he  ever  had  in 
mind. 
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Endorsing  all  that  has  been  said,  and  much,  very 
much,  that  is  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  many  mem- 
bers of  our  Bar,  ready  to  be  expressed  in  appreciation  of 
our  great  departed  chief,  I submit  this  brief  tribute  to 
his  memory. 


i 
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Funeral  Address  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  F.  Fischer 


In  the  language  of  King  David  upon  the  death  of 
Abner : — “There  is  a great  man  fallen  this  day  in 
Israel.” 

Conscious  of  an  almost  irreparable  loss,  we  are 
gathered  here  this  afternoon,  from  all  walks  of  life,  to 
show  our  esteem  for  the  departed.  Truly  a great  man 
has  fallen,  and  a just  judge.  In  the  zenith  of  his  power 
and  the  matured  ripeness  of  a mind  eminently  fitted  for 
his  profession,  he  has,  in  the  providence  of  God,  been 
called  away;  gone  to  that  bourne  from  whence  no 
traveller  returneth;  has  entered  that  gate  which  never 
swings  outward.  And  it  will  be  well  for  us  if,  in  the 
midst  of  our  rapidly  passing  life,  we  tarry  for  a moment 
with  our  dead  and  consider  the  inevitable  end  that  awaits 
us  all,  and  that  will  come  whether  we  will  or  no.  It  is 
appointed  unto  man  once  to  die.  The  great  Giver  of 
Life  speaks,  and  the  soul  which  He  created  must  return 
to  Him  who  gave  it.  That  soul  is  the  web  of  life,  and 
with  the  daily  shuttle  of  conduct  we  are  weaving  in  the 
woof  that  results  in  character  that  must  finally  stand  the 
test  of  the  great  Judge.  “And  shall  not  the  Judge  of  all 
the  earth  do  right?”  Unto  Him  must  the  gathering  of 
the  nations  be;  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  high  and  the 
low,  the  learned  and  the  illiterate,  the  judge  and  the 
criminal  at  the  Bar.  “The  hearts  of  all  lie  open  before 
Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do.” 
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The  man  whose  memory  we  today  honor  was  indeed 
great  intellectually  and  morally.  He  was  great  in  his 
home  love;  with  a nature  (Celtic)  that  showed  its  warmth 
and  deep  affection  best  when  his  loved  ones  were  grouped 
around  him.  While  others  may  remember  him  along 
others  lines  where  he  showed  his  force  of  character  and 
intellect,  in  his  own  little  home  circle,  there  will  always 
linger  the  warmth  and  fragrance  of  his  deep  affection. 
How  dear  they  were  to  him ! With  what  eagerness  did 
he  look  forward  to  their  home-coming ! And  to  the  one 
upon  whom  this  sorrow  is  especially  keen,  he  said,  when 
the  parting  grew  nigh,  “I  cannot  come  to  you,  but  I will 
wait  on  the  other  side  for  your  coming  and  greet  you.’^ 
He  was  one  of  the  most  lovable  of  men,  and  if  he  never 
was  at  a loss  to  hold  decided  opinions  of  his  own  he  also 
always  so  clearly  and  courageously  expressed  them  that 
he  won  the  admiration  in  so  doing  alike  from  foe  as  well 
as  friend.  In  our  hearts  this  day  there  have  been  set 
vibrating  chords  of  sympathy  and  grief  in  a manner  and 
to  a degree  not  ordinary.  It  is  indeed  hard  for  each  of 
us,  even  after  this  brief  period  since  his  death,  to  realize 
that  we  shall  see  his  face  no  more.  His  life  here  has 
become  a part  of  ours,  and  an  almost  necessary  part,  it 
seemed,  to  our  little  city.  His  public  life  in  our  midst 
was  a long  and  full  one.  Fearless  in  the  expression  of 
his  mature  convictions,  he  was  a power  to  be  reckoned 
with  on  all  questions  both  in  public  and  private  life.  As 
an  orator  he  was  strong,  with  a mind  well  equipped, 
logical  and  well  disciplined.  As  a Judge  we  all  know 
to  what  an  eminent  place  he  had  elevated  the  Bench  from 
which  he  so  ably  presided.  Paul  said,  “I  magnify  my 
office,”  and  it  may  be  said  in  all  truthfulness  of  our 
friend  that  he  magnified  his  office  and  he  dignified  it. 
Endowed  with  those  rare  judicial  qualities  with  which 
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few  are  blessed,  dignity  of  manner,  a thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  law,  a fine  discrimination  as  to 
what  constituted  evidence,  a mind  enriched  by  roaming 
through  the  wide  fields  of  literature,  and  a culture  that 
comes  with  appropriating  the  best  those  fields  furnish, 
the  natural  instincts  of  a gentleman,  courteous  alike  to 
all  the  members  of  the  Bar,  with  a special  consideration 
and  kindness  for  the  younger  men,  the  ermine  became 
him  as  does  the  purple  the  king.  A judge  he  was  to  the 
manner  born. 

In  the  interpretation  of  that  law  whose  roots  found 
their  nourishment  and  direction  in  the  sovereign  Code  of 
Sinai,  he  may  have  had  his  equal  but  no  superior  on  the 
Common  Bench  of  our  Commonwealth.  And  in  its  appli- 
cation, when  mercy  was  possible  and  compatible  with 
justice,  he  tempered  it  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  as 
given  by  God’s  Son  from  that  other  mount.  True,  the 
persistent  evil-doer  feared  him,  and  realized  when 
brought  before  his  Bar  the  truth  of  Paul’s  statement, 
that,  “The  Law  is  a terror  to  evil-doers.”  But  the 
mitigating  circumstances  were  always  recognized  and 
tempered  his  justice  with  mercy.  He  had  the  respect  and 
honor  of  all  his  legal  associates.  They  recognized  his 
worth  and  placed  the  proper  value  upon  his  decisions, 
which  were  seldom  reversed  by  the  higher  courts.  His 
addresses  upon  various  occasions  were  considered  as 
classics  in  clearness  of  thought  and  elegance  of  speech. 
And  it  is  no  small  tribute  when  one  of  the  members  who 
practiced  before  him  made  the  statement  that  he  was  one 
of  the  finest  men  and  one  of  the  ablest  judges  that  ever 
graced  a county  Bar. 

He  held  his  position — as  the  Judiciary  should  always 
be  held — above  partisanship.  He  knew  men,  as  they 
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came  before  him,  as  men,  and  not  as  party  men.  And  so 
firmly  did  he  impress  his  judicial  ability  and  his  impar- 
tiality upon  the  citizens  of  his  county,  that  at  the  close  of 
the  first  decade  of  service,  he  was  re-elected  for  another 
decade  by  all  the  voters  irrespective  of  party.  And  when 
that  was  about  ended,  he  was  summoned  by  the  Judge  of 
that  court  beyond  which  there  is  no  appeal.  He  has 
passed  from  among  us,  and  the  place  that  knew  him  shall 
know  him  no  more  for  ever.  No  more  shall  his  kindly 
face  and  familiar  figure  be  seen  upon  our  streets.  The 
record  of  his  life  lies  open  before  you  like  the  pages  of  a 
book,  and  is  known  by  many  of  you  far  better  than  I can 
state  it. 

x\s  to  his  inner  life,  the  secret  chamber  of  his  soul, 
where  man  holds  quiet  communion  with  his  God,  and 
meditates  upon  the  things  that  pertain  to  eternity — this 
no  one  knows  but  God.  “And  will  not  the  Judge  of  all 
the  earth  do  right?”  Our  friend  knew  that  the  end  was 
near,  and  God  in  His  mercy  gave  him  months  to  think 
upon  eternity  and  make  his  peace  with  Him.  And  may 
we  not  express  the  hope  and  even  the  belief  that  this 
was  done.  Before  his  last  fatal  illness,  in  conversation 
with  a close  and  dear  friend,  he  confessed  that  he  had 
neglected  the  matter  of  religion,  and  that  he  felt  its  need 
now.  It  was  not  the  strong  mind  that  spoke  then,  but 
the  humble,  aching,  hungry  heart.  And  as, 

“The  poor  faint  hart  to  the  water-brook  runs. 

As  the  water-brook  runs  to  the'  sea. 

So  earth’s  fainting  daughters  and  famishing  sons 
O fountain  of  Love  turn  to  Thee.” 

He  asked  for  prayer,  and  his  friend  prayed  with 
and  for  him.  And  it  is  written,  “the  fervent,  effectual 
prayer  of  the  righteous  man  availeth  much.”  He  is  with 
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his  God,  and,  “Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do 
right?”  “There  is  a kindness  in  His  mercy  which  is 
more  than  liberty. 

And  now,  my  hearers,  I would  be  false  to  my  calling 
and  my  trust,  false  to  you  and  to  him  whose  memory  we 
revere,  if  I did  not  add  a few  thoughts  of  personal 
application  to  you.  Ours  is  an  age  of  unrest.  We  are 
intoxicated  by  the  fire-waters  of  progress.  The  old 
faith,  old  methods,  old  land-marks  are  said  to  be  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  necessities  of  “advanced  thought.’* 
The  bottles  that  held  the  religion  of  the  fathers  are 
bursting  with  the  superior  wisdom  of  their  children.  Our 
revolt  against  the  authority  of  the  elders  must  not,  how- 
ever, blind  us  to  the  fact  that  truth  is  authentic  and 
peremptory  whether  it  be  traditional  or  not.  Some 
things  are  unchangeable  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  among 
which  are  Christ  and  His  gospel. 

The  ingenuity  of  modern  scientists  has  been 
unable  as  yet  to  suggest  any  improvement  in  air,  sunshine 
or  spring  water.  In  our  eagerness  to  cast  off  age-old 
error  and  falsehood,  let  us  take  heed  that  we  do  not 
wander  away  from  the  immutable  verities.  By  all  means 
“Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new,”  if  we  are  quite  sure 
that  in  doing  so  we  “Ring  out  the  false  and  ring  in  the 
true.”  No  one  will  take  issue  with  the  cry,  “Ring  in  the 
valient  man  and  free;  Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be,” 
if  it  be  understood  that  the  Christ  of  the  future  is  the 
very  same  that  preached  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  and 
by  the  shores  of  the  Galilean  lake.  He  has  no  new  graces 
of  character  to  offer,  nor  any  new  dicta  in  theolog}\  He 
makes  no  new  terms  of  salvation  to  the  people  of  our 
time.  If  we  in  our  eagerness  to  keep  abreast  of  progress 
have  permitted  ourselves  to  turn  aside  from  the  plain 
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teachings  of  the  gospel  in  any  measure  whatever,  it  will 
be  wise  for  us  to  return  to  Him.  It  is  never  safe  in 
life’s  battle  to  exceed  our  marching  orders,  or  advance 
beyond  the  pillar  of  cloud.  “Back  to  Christ”  is  a whole- 
some admonition  for  this  restless  age.  The  gospel  as 
He  preached  it  is  exclusive  and  tolerates  no  rivals  or 
competitors.  “I  am  the  door,”  said  he;  and  “No  man 
cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  Me.” 

You  all  know  also  that  we  have  been  living  in  an 
age  of  doubt.  Materialism  has  been  the  prevailing 
philosophy.  The  common  thinker  has  been  agnostic.  Nor 
can  it  be  otherwise  until  he  consents  to  receive  the  testi- 
mony of  faith  as  to  spiritual  things.  No  man  can  call 
himself  an  honest  doubter  unless  he  argues  within  the 
prescribed  limits  of  honest  thought.  The  cloud  which 
hung  over  the  tabernacle  in  ancient  Israel  was  reputed  to 
be  the  mystic  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence.  Let  us 
suppose  that  a man  wished  to  satisfy  himself  concerning 
that  fact.  How  would  he  set  about  it?  To  subject  the 
phenomenon  to  any  of  the  known  principles  of  science 
would  only  have  led  him  into  further  bewilderment  and 
deeper  confusion.  The  only  way  out  of  his  difficulty  was 
to  bow  down  in  the  tabernacle  and  address  himself  to 
the  God  who  had  promised  to  speak  to  His  people  from 
the  midst  of  the  cloud.  In  like  manner  an  honest  doubter 
will  call  upon  God  who  is  the  Author  and  Revealer  of 
all  spiritual  truth.  Prayer  leads  to  conviction.  The  soul 
that  feels  the  need  and  cries  out  after  God  will  receive 
the  Divine  grant.  This  is  the  promise:  “If  any  of  you 
lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God  who  giveth  to  all  men 
liberally  and  upbraideth  not,  and  it  shall  be  given  him.” 
The  important  thing  is  to  believe  in  something.  A 
creedless  man  is  like  a ship  without  a compass.  He  sails. 
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but  aimlessly.  “Belief”  is  said  to  be  from  “By-lifian” — 
meaning  “The  thing  we  live  by.”  Get  hold  of  something, 
my  friends,  of  which  you  may  say,  “This  I believe.”  A 
small  conviction  is  like  a grain  of  mustard  seed,  which 
is  indeed  the  smallest  of  all  seeds,  but  it  is  a vital  and 
therefore  a growing  thing.  A spot  of  terra  firma  only 
large  enough  to  stand  upon  is  infinitely  better  than  no 
standing  room  at  all.  So  with  a grasp  of  divine  truth. 
And  that  you  may  have  the  righteous  man’s  end,  start 
at  Calvar}^  with  your  faith.  Here  is  where  God  reveals 
Himself  to  men.  “And  this  is  life  eternal,  to  know  God, 
and  Jesus  Christ  whom  He  hath  sent.”  That  is  to 
know  God  as  He  has  revealed  Himself  in  his  only- 
begotten  Son.  At  Calvary  He  has  revealed  His  grace 
and  power  in  strongest  light.  Here  He  parts  the  waters 
that  our  sinful  race  may  pass  through  to  the  Heavenly 
land.  Here  He  reaches  down  His  hand  and  holds  you 
with  a grasp  from  which  no  one  can  pluck  you.  Do  you 
believe  that?  If  so,  vou  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
faith,  on  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  fortified  by  the 
experience  of  an  innumerable  company  of  witnesses,  on 
which  you  can  erect  a fabric  of  character  which  is  certain 
to  make  your  life  tell  for  God  and  your  fellowmen. 

“O  World,  thou  choosest  not  the  better  part ! 

It  is  not  wisdom  to  be  only  wise, 

And  on  the  inward  vision  close  the  eyes. 

But  it  is  wisdom  to  believe  the  heart. 

Columbus  found  a world,  and  had  no  chart. 

Save  on  that  faith  deciphered  in  the  skies : 

To  trust  the  soul’s  invincible  surmise 
Was  all  his  science  and  his  only  art. 

Our  knowledge  is  a torch  of  smoky  pine 
That  lights  the  pathway  but  one  step  ahead 
Across  a void  of  mystei*}^  and  dread. 

Bid,  then,  the  tender  light  of  faith  to  shine 
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By  which  alone  the  mortal  heart  is  led 
Unto  the  thinking  of  the  thoughts  divine.” 

My  friends,  “What  have  we  greater  than  the  soul 
of  man?”  In  one  of  Judge  Scott’s  private  diaries  we 
find  this  beautiful  quotation  from  Carlyle  in  the  Judge's 
own  hand-writing: 

“Often  it  seems  as  if  the  only  grand  and  beautiful 
and  desirable  thing  in  this  dusty  chaos  were  to  die ! 
Death ! The  unknown  sea  of  rest ! Who  knows  what 
hidden  memories  lie  there  to  wrap  us  in  softness,  in 
eternal  peace,  where  perhaps,  and  not  sooner  or  else- 
where, all  the  hot  longings  of  the  soul  are  to  be  satisfied 
and  stilled.”  But  he  is  gone : — 

“Survive  within  our  souls. 

While  lives  our  sense  of  pride  in  merit’s  proud 
preeminence. 

Long  shall  we  seek  his  likeness — long  in  vain.” 

But  we  have  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him. 

“Speak  no  more  of  his  renown, 

Lay  your  earthly  fancies  down. 

And  with  his  creator  leave  him, 

God  accept  him;  Christ  receive  him.” 

Sleep  on,  beloved  one,  sleep  on, 

“There  is  no  death,  the  stars  go  down 
To  rise  upon  some  other  shore. 

And  bright  in  heaven’s  jewelled  crown 
They  shine  forever  more.” 


